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filling WASTE GAS to USE ST 


j with CLARK 
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Eleven 6-cylinder Clark “Big Angle” gas-engine-driven 
compressors totaling 13,200 B.H.P. in Eunice, N. M. 
compressor station of El Paso Natural Gas Company. 


Big jobs are regular assignments for 
Clark “Big Angles”. That’s why El Paso 
Natural Gas Company picked these powerful, 
compact compressors for their big project of re- 
claiming, treating and pumping flare gas from Texas 
to California. 
These are installed on that part of the line which gathers all 
the gas for main line operation. If any of these units in the first station 
on the line were to go down, the entire system would suffer. i at 
Twenty-one Clark “Big Angle” Compressor units, totaling 23,200 B.H.P., ~~ P Five S-cylinder ““B 
are already in use for gas booster service on El Paso Company pipe line opera- ” ee 


5,000 B.H.P., also in g 
tions. Units totaling more than 24,000 additional B.H.P. are on order. booster service on the 


Paso Company’s pipe lir 
CLARK BROS. CO., INC., OLEAN, NEW YORK 
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COMPRESSOR PROGRESS 





ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 


LIQUID PETROLEUM GAS PLANTS 


ENGINEERED AND BUILT BY 


. 
Qiacey Bpresser 


Bengineering 


1900 SUPERIOR AVENUE e CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


(ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 


Included among Stacey-Dresser Liquid Petroleum Gas Plant installations are 
the largest in the world, serving Boston, Cincinnati, Columbus, Detroit, Toledo, 
to name only the five biggest. There are many more. 

Stacey-Dresser’s L.P. Gas Plants range in pressure from 4 to 350 lbs. They 
are always designed and engineered for the customer’s individual, exclusive 
problem, because this has proved most economical in the long run. 


Such a record is certainly worth investigating, isn’t it... 


~~ 


IT COSTS NOTHING 
to have the facts: at hand. 
Write today for this free 
booklet on L.P. Gas Plants. 
It contains the why’s and 
wherefore’s with technical 
data and explanations of 
use to you in preparatory 
thinking and in discussions 
about L.P. Gas. Supply 
limited. Please write today, 
if interested. 
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The Evolution of the 
Design for the 


WASHBOX 








Original 
Inclined-Bottom Washbox 











Inclined-Bottom Washbox 
with sealed cleanout 

















riginally, the washbox, notwithstanding its name, was 
rimarily a water seal or automatic one-way valve. It 
mitted the passage of gases from the machine to the 
lief holder, yet prevented any reversal of flow. While Patent Muasber 
o doing, it did serve to remove some of the tar vapors : 2,373,519 
nd partially saturated the gas. %, 

However, with the advent of bituminous coal as gen- | 54 

rator fuel and heavy oil for enriching, the scrubbing | Pes ‘ 
ction of the washbox grew increasingly important. It ry & Semet-Solvay’s 

jas. necessary to remove greater quantities of heavy Ve ila Exclusive Cone-Bottom, 

pr and other impurities from the gas, until the cleaning “== Bottom-Overflow Washbox 
ction of the washbox has now become of equal impor- 
pnce with its sealing action. 

First efforts by Semet-Solvay engineers along this 
ne produced the Semet-Solv: ay inclined-bottom wash- vides a continuous discharge from the bottom of the 
ox with sealed cleanout, which permitted the manual cone. It will handle, completely automatically, the 
‘ithdrawal of this accumulated matter without inter- liquors and tars from the gas from any water gas or 
ption of operation. While this was a partial answer blue gas machine without danger of stoppage or accu- 
) the problem, considerable labor was still required. mulation. It is furnished as standard equipment with the 
The modern patented Semet-Solvay cone-bottom, Semet-Solvay Reverse Flow Water Gas Machine and 
ottom-overflow washbox not only retains all the scrub- can be substituted for any other type box on existing 
ing and sealing features of the earlier boxes, but pro- equipment. 
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long-lived and 


A at the photograph at 


left—a cast iron gas main uncovered 
for inspection on its 100th Anniversary 
of continuous service, and found to be 
in good condition for another century. 
Charleston is one of a number of cities 
with cast iron gas mains which have 
passed the century mark in service. The 
long life of cast iron pipe is not an es- 
timate, but a matter of record. 

Look at the photograph at right, a 
close-up shot of the new standardized 
mechanical joint. This is the joint, fur- 
nished exclusively with cast iron pipe, 
which many gas utilities are now stand- 
ardizing on for these reasons—speed 
and simplicity of joint assembly which 
means more lengths laid per day by 
trained or untrained men—but, more 
importantly, because the new standard- 
ized mechanical joint cast iron pipe is 
long-lived and bottle-tight under all 
normal operating pressures—and, is in- 
terchangeable as to fittings and access- 
ories supplied by all makers. Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Association, Thomas F. 

; Wolfe, Research Engineer, Peoples Gas 
ee fe SO Building, Chicago 3, III. 
Don’t forget the 
Fon pipe, This ease 


iron gas main, laid 
109 years ago in 


‘ull tendering sais SP ANDARDIZE ON 


factory service. 


Standardiged MECHANICAL JOINT 
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bottle-tight! 
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GET THAT TAR PROBLEM 
OFF YOUR HANDS 


Let Sharples engineers take over your tar dehydration problems. 
The Sharples Centrifugal Dehydration Process assures: 


1. Continuous delivery of water gas or coke 
oven tar at 2% moisture or less. 


2. Lower dehydration costs than by any other 
known method. Total dehydration costs are 
less than one tenth of a cent per gallon of tar. 


3. Reduced still maintenance. . . . 90% of chlo- 
rides are eliminated. 


4. A high quality tar of low viscosity. . . . No 
light fractions are removed and conditions 
conducive to polymerization are eliminated. 


The guarantee of The Sharples Corporation is behind this 
process. It is your assurance of complete satisfaction. 


The SHARPLES CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y CHICAGO 4, ILL BOSTON 16, MASS SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF CLEVELAND 


15, OHIO 
501 Fifth Avenue 80 E. Jackson Boulevard 230 Congress Street 686 Howard Stree: 


453 Hippodrome Annex 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORY 2300 WESTMORELAND STREET PHILADELPHIA 40 PENNA 
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PRESENT SAFE OPERATING TEMPERATURE 











Although operating temperatures in water gas generators are seldom too high 
for the refractories used, other severe conditions present tend to reduce the 
service life of natural mineral refractories. Much can be gained both in op- 
erating efficiency and long lining life by employing a Special Refractory. Such 
a refractory is the Norton CRYSTOLON line of bricks and shapes which stand 
the gaff in gas generator operation. Made of silicon carbide plus a minimum 
of refractory bond, these brick are very dense in the sense of low porosity 
and permeability, physically strong, chemically stable and highly refractory. 
They are unaffected by molten coal ash slag because it cannot penetrate their 
dense surface. CRYSTOLON linings often pay for themselves the first year by 
savings in cleaning costs alone. They will usually give from 10,000 up to 
25,000 hours of trouble-free service .. . depending upon operating conditions. 





NORTON COMPANY WORCESTER 6, MASS. 
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Gas Refrigeration’s New Advertising Portfolio will 
help you meet the challenge to the Gas Industry 


Yes, 1948 is the year of challenge. The Gas 
Industry —along with every other American 
company, salesman, and product—has been 
challenged to produce more . . . to sell more. 
For only by increased production and selling 
can we build a healthy, durable prosperity. 


In keeping with the spirit of ’48, Servel is 
producing more Gas Refrigerators . . . and 
will continue to step up production as rap- 
idly as possible. This means you will have 
more refrigerators to sell. Now here’s where 
the challenge directly concerns you. Are you 
prepared to sell more? 


“‘Easy selling’ is coming to an end. There 
will be keen competition for countless 
prospects who are waiting to be sold. To get 
your share of this market, you must roll up 
your sleeves, plan an aggressive local sales 
program .. . and then put it to work. 


That’s just what this new Advertising Port- 
folio will help you do. It offers a complete 
promotional program ... planned step by 
step under one cover: 


Local Advertising Materials 
Displays and Signs 
Direct Mail and Literature 
Retail Salesmen’s Aids 
Home Service Materials 
Salesman Selection and Training 


These sales weapons not only sell the su- 
periority of Gas Refrigeration, but also di- 
rect customers to your store. When you receive 
your portfolio, you will find samples of all 
your sales aids . . . conveniently arranged in 
six handy file folders. Select the pieces you 
want and mail the order blank to Servel, 
Inc., Evansville 20, Indiana. 
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BOONE-~ 
1ILTON 


(REG. TRADE-MARK) 



































By-Product 
Retort—Water Gas 


The Mechanically Cleaned Gas Coal sold under 
the trade-name Boone-Chilton is established as 
an outstanding value by operating results and 
coke quality, in practically all classes of carbon- 
izing equipment. The coke produced is of strong 
structure, medium low in ash, with high fusing 
temperature—the characteristics which make it 
especially suitable for domestic use. As a Water 
Gas Generator Coal, Boone-Chilton has won a 


leading place in the industry. 


BOONE COUNTY COAL CORPORATION 


Sales Offices 


1528 Walnut St. Book Building 
Philadelphia, 2 Detroit, 26 
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No need now to worry about the headaches of 
changing over to a new type of gas service... for 
today your change-over problem can be placed in 
the hands of a skilled engineering organization 
whose specialists are expert in every phase and 
detail of your conversion problem. 

Now, one complete service, backed by years of 
practical experience in handling difficult change- 
over situations, can handle your entire change-over 
... physical and sales potential surveys...engineer- 
ing and construction changes... distribution and 
meter problems... appliance and equipment ad- 
justments. Every detail of complete or partial con- 
version is carefully planned, supervised and exe- 
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cuted by skilled personnel to insure satisfactory 
results ...and customer acceptance. 

This new change-over service gives valuable 
flexibility to utility companies who must supply 
today’s growing demand for gas while preparing 
for tomorrow’s needs. 

Cost comparisons and operating experience 
show that placing the conversion problem in expe- 
rienced hands can materially lower change-over 
costs through on-the-job economies learned from 
handling similar jobs...saving weeks of detailed 
planning right at the start...and protecting valu- 
able customer relations. 

Centralize responsibility in the hands of experts. 


if your company plans include surveys or conversions, write today for complete details. 
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Twenty-Ninth Annual Convention of the 


American Gas Association 


PPROXIMATELY 4000 
men attended the 29th 
Convention of the American 
Gas Association, held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Oct. 6, 7, 8. They came from 
every section of the United States 
and Canada. 
General meetings were 
held in the forenoon and _ section 
meetings were held in the afternoon 


gas 


Annual 


sessions 


of each day. All were well attended, 
indicating the intense interest of all 
in the discussions on the present 
problems of the industry. 

The Has Got It” program, 
the greatest in A.G.A. history was 
prominently featured throughout the 
meeting. 

Wednesday, October 8th was 
designated as Ralph W. Gallagher 


“Gas 


Day. Mr. Gallagher, whose leader- 
ship as Chairman of the Labora- 
tories Managing Committee, and 
generous contributions while 
President of the East Ohio Gas 
Company were largely responsible 
for the position these Laboratories 
occupy in the confidence of the in- 
dustry and of the public, was thus 
formally recognized. 


whose 











Hudson W. Reed 


Robert W. Hendee 


Hugh H. Cuthrell 
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General Sessions 


After being welcomed by the 
Mayor of Cleveland, Thomas A. 
Burke, the first general sessions 
meeting got under way. Mr. R. H. 
Hargrove, retiring president of 
A.G.A., delivered a spirited address, 
which will be found elsewhere in 
this issue of the Journal. He- was 
followed by H. Carl Wolf, Man- 
aging Director of the Association, 


Newly Elected Officers 
American Gas Association 


President, Hudson W. Reed, 
President, The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

First Vice-President, Robert W. 
Hendee, President, Colorado Inter- 
state Gas Co., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


Second Vice-President, Hugh H. 
Cuthrell, Vice-President, The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Treasurer, Edward F. Barrett, 
President, Long Island Lighting 
Company, Mineola, N. Y. 


Directors—Two Year Terms 


Walter C. Beckjord, President, 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Edward G. Boyer, Manager of 
the Gas Department, Philadelphia 
Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Henry R. Cook, Jr., Vice-Presi- 
dent, Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Earl H. Eacker, Vice - President, 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Joseph N. Greene, President, Ala- 
bama Gas Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

D. A. Hulcy, President, Lone Star 
Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Frederick A. Lydecker, Vice- 
President, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

James S. Moulton, Vice-President, 
& Executive Engineer, Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Edward P. Noppel, General Con- 
sultant, Ebasco Services Inc., New 
York, N. ¥ 

John A. Robertshaw, President, 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co., Young- 
wood, Pa. 

W. H. Rudolph, President, Savory 
Equipment, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Louis B. Schiesz, President, In- 
diana Gas & Water Co., Inc., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


who reported the various activities 
of the Association. New officers for 
the ensuing year were elected. All 
general session meetings were held 
in the Music Hall, Auditorium. 
The first paper at Tuesday’s meet- 
ing was presented by Daniel J. Hen- 
nessy, President, Controllership 
Foundation Corp. He stated that a 
study recently released by the Con- 
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Edward J. Tucker, Director and 
General Manager, Consumers Gas 
Co. of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Harry K. Wrench, President and 
General Manager, Minneapolis Gas 
Light Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

C. H. Zachry, President, Southern 
Union Gas Co., Dallas, Texas. 


Section Officers 


Accounting Section Chairman, 
John A. Williams, Niagara Hudson 
Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.; Vice- 
Chairman—Lester E. Reynolds, The 
Connecticut Light & Power Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Section—Chairman, Leon Ourusoff, 
Washington Gas Light Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Vice-Chairman—Ber- 
nard T. Franck, Vice-Pres. Milwau- 
kee Gas Light Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Manufacturers Section — Chair- 
man, D. B. Stokes, Vice-Pres. United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burling- 
ton, N. J. 

Residential Gas Section — Chair- 
man, Chester S. Stackpole, Consoli- 
dated Gas, Electric Light & Power 
Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md.; 
Vice-Chairman — W. M. Jacobs, 
Southern Calif. Gas Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Technical Section—Chairman, Ar- 
thur C. Cherry, Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Vice- 
Chairman—S. J. Modzikowski, The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Laboratories Managing Committee 
— Chairman, Arthur F. Bridge, 
Vice-Pres. Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. ; Vice-Chair- 
man, Charles E. Bennett, Pres. The 
Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Publicity and Advertising Com- 
mittee — Chairman, R. G. Barnett, 
Vice-Pres. Portland Gas & Coke Co., 
Portland, Oregon. 


ua TT 
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Edward F. Barrett 
Treasurer A.G.A, 


trollership Foundation, reveals that 
half the people in the United States 
do not trust financial statements 
made by business and that this skep- 
ticism is due largely to a lack of un- 
derstanding of accounting methods. 
Quoting from the report, Mr. Hen- 
nessy continued : 

“It is properly the responsibility 
of management to correct the pub- 
lic’s wrong impression of the amount 
of profit made by business firms. 
Management, however, will be able 
to discharge this responsibility only 
if the accounting function provides 
the figures of profit made. Manage- 
ment, however, will be able to dis- 
charge this responsibility only if the 
accounting function provides the fig- 
ures of business in terms and sym- 
bols so clear that they present a con- 
vincing picture of the operations and 
situations they represent.” 

Dorothy Ellen Jones, Superinten- 
dent of Home Economics, Cleveland 
public schools, outlined the active 
cooperation of the Home Service 
Department of the East Ohio Gas 
Co. in putting on demonstrations in 
the public schools, which brought 
excellent results. 

Nelson Smith, Chairman, 
Federal Power Commission outlined 
the procedure of the commission as 
it applied to the gas industry. He 
said that ‘‘the authority of Congress 
to regulate the natural-gas business 
is as sweeping as the concept of in- 
terstate commerce. It could extend, 
therefore, from the well-mouth, or 
even perhaps from the bottom of the 
well, to the consumer’s burner tip. 
In conferring regulatory jurisdiction 
upon the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, however, Congress clearly in- 


I Bo 


SECTION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 1947-48 


INDUSTRIAL AND 


ACCOUNTING 


RESIDENTIAL GAS 


C. S. Stackpole 


tended not to make the grant of au- 
thority co-extensive with its own 
basic powers. Particular emphasis 
was given to the intention that state 
regulatory authority was to remain 
unimpaired. By the terms of Section 
1(b) of the Act, neither the produc- 
tion and gathering of natural gas nor 
its local distribution and the facili- 
ties used therefore, even though in- 
volving interstate commerce, were 
made subject to federal regulation. 

“It must be assumed that federal 
regulation in this field is here to stay. 
But, if such regulation is to be truly 
in the public interest, it must be 
neither unduly partisan nor frozen 
into particular patterns; rather, it 
must be a just and realistic process, 
and therefore one which is suff- 
ciently flexible to meet equitably the 
needs of constantly changing condi- 
tions. This is not something that 
comes about automatically. To have 
it so calls for the constructive thought 
and cooperative effort of all con- 
cerned.” 


COMMERCIAL 


TECHNICAL 


Arthur C. Cherry 


MANUFACTURERS 


D. B. Stokes 


PUBLICITY AND 
ADVERTISING 


. Barnett 


LABORATORIES MANAGING 


Arthur F. Bridge 


D. P. O’Keefe, retiring President 
of the Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association, discussed “The Respon- 
sibilities of Increased Production.” 
He said that “the facilities which 
manufacturers utilize to produce gas 
appliances have been greatly ex- 
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panded since the war. In some 
phases of our manufacturing indus 
try, the materials situation has been 
such that we could take advantage 
of these expanded facilities, and we 
have done so. For example, compar 
ing the production of the first six 
months of 1947 with the first six 
months of our previous pre-war peak 
year in 1941, we find that the manu 
facturers of cast iron have 
made and sold five times as many 
boilers as they sold in 1941. Simi 
larly, the water heater manufactur 
ers have been able to increase their 
production to two-and-one-half times 
that which they produced in 1941. 
Production of refrigerators is also 
up. 

“While manufacturers of domestic 
gas ranges have increased their man 
ufacturing facilities, they have been 
greatly handicapped by shortage of 
both hot and cold rolled sheet and 
strip steel. At no time since the war 
has the sheet steel problem been so 
critical. Everything we make is on 
practically a day-to-day basis, with 
no relief in sight.” 


boilers 


He stated that the appliance manu 
facturers recognize the value of the 
promotional programs now going on 
and said: 

“T feel that the national adver 
tising program has taken the indus 
try from a purely defensive position 
to an offensive one. Even with gas 
appliances, gas production and dis- 
tribution equipment in short supply, 
we, as an industry, cannot afford to 
be placed in a defensive position by 
our competition. 

“We don’t consider the “Gas Has 
Got It’ a merchandise campaign, but, 
rather, an essential, educational and 
market conditioning campaign which 
will carry on into 1948. | want to 
emphasize the importance of the 
utilities providing sales-minded per 
sonnel (either home service girls or 
salesmen) to contact customers and 
to do a bang-up sales creation job 
which must be done in the field. We 
manufacturers do not believe that 
you can expect dealers to put enough 
salespeople into the field, ringing 
doorbells, to do the entire creative 
selling job which must be done until 
there is an ample supply of ranges 
to fill orders. 

“With respect to trade shows, our 
manufacturers are questioning the 
value of : (1) repetitious shows; (2) 
shows notable for the absence of new 
developments; (3) shows overlap 
ping other shows in coverage and at 
tendance; (4) shows held in non 
industrial areas; (5) shows held 
solely to stimulate income and _ at- 
tendance rather than progress. Our 
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manufacturers feel that they should 
participate in certain national shows 
for their interest. They also feel 
that gas appliance exhibits in _ re- 
gional shows should be sponsored by 
the utility company, that is to say, 
they should purchase the space and 
erect the exhibit and participation 
in local and state shows should be 
left to dealers. * * * 

“We manufacturers have been tak- 
ink a great deal of interest in the 
rapid and rather spectacular develop- 
ment of the liquefied petroleum gas 
industry. 

“Never in my time has there ap- 
peared such a strong ally, represent- 
ing such a substantial section of the 
gas business. I do not believe that 
we can separate one section of the 
gas business from any other section. 
| believe, too, that we, in our indus- 
try, inherit the good or the bad will 
beyond utility distribution 
systems by any L-P gas company. 

“I also feel that your two senior 
departments in the A.G.A. can con- 
tribute greatly toward the orderly 
development of the liquefied petro- 
leum gas business. To foster this de- 
velopment even more effectively, | 
should like very much to see the for 
mation of a third department in the 
\.G.A. It might be known as the 
Liquefied Petroleum Depart- 
ment. 


“A.G.A., 


created 


Gas 


with 


its three depart- 
ments, would then represent a united 
industry with all of the advantages 
which that would represent, such as: 
Protecting the future growth of the 


operating companies ; Combining the 
effectiveness of our advertising and 
sales promotion ; and, making all ex- 


H, Carl Wolf 


Managing Director A.G.A. 
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penditures on the part of your asso- 
ciation, the operating utilities, the 
manufacturers, and the liquefied pe- 
troleum gas industry more effective.” 

The third session on Wednesday 
morning was opened by a paper pre- 
sented by Frank H..Adams, Pres- 
dent, Surface Combustion Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, and will be found in this 
issue of the Journal. 

“Gas Has Got It” was the subject 
of a paper by John J. Quinn, Vice- 
President, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., and Chairman, National Adver- 
tising Committee, A.G.A. 

Mr. Quinn said that “the ‘Gas 
Has Got It’ national program will 
be operated on three fronts. It con- 
sists broadly of A.G.A. National Ad- 
vertising and Promotion Materials, 
“CP” Gas Range Manufacturers Na- 
tional and Regional Advertising and 
Promotion Materials; and local 
utility and dealer newspaper adver- 
tising promotion and direct selling 
effort. 

“Approximately 60 per cent of the 
$4,000,000 total will be spent for 
newspaper advertising, Mr. Quinn 
declared, the major part of it by gas 
companies and the remainder by 
manufacturers and dealers. Local 
utilities have always favored 
newspaper advertising over any other 
single form of promotion. The cam- 
paign is of such a character that its 
full effectiveness cannot be achieved 
without loealizing the national story 
in newspapers. We confidently ex- 
pect a larger volume of such adver- 
tising than we have seen since 1941, 
when the American public purchased 
in that year 2,278,000 gas ranges. 

“Results of a recent nationwide 
survey made by Elmo Roper Or- 
ganization definitely indicated there 
were nine major points that a house- 
wife wanted in a modern range. The 
forthcoming campaign will clearly 
inform the housewife that today’s 
modern, automatic gas range has all 
of these nine points.” 

Ernest R. Acker, President, Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas & Electric Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was one of the 
leaders in getting the Research Pro- 
gram of A.G.A. under way. It was 
started during his administration as 
President of the A.G.A., 1943-1944. 
His paper was on the subject of 
“Progressing Through Research and 
Promotion.” 

The American Association 
will hold its thirtieth annual conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, N. J., the week 
of October 4, 1948. The report of 
the Time and Place Committee un- 
der the chairmanship of Alfred 
Hirsh, St. Louis, Mo., recommend- 
ing this selection, was ratified at the 
concluding general session. 


gas 


Gas 
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Technical Section 


C. S. Goldsmith, Chairman, pre 
sided at the opening session on Oct. 
6th and presented his report, review 
ing the activities of the committee. 
Col. Hudson W. 
elected President of the 


Reed, newly 
American 
President 
of the Philadelphia Gas Works Co. 
addressed the meeting, praised the 
work of the 


assured them of his support in their 


Gas Association, and the 


Technical Section and 
future activities. 

The report of the Motor Vehicle 
Committee was presented by B. D. 
Gas 
This 


printed report includes several ar 


Consolidated 
Co., Boston, Mass., 


Connor, Boston 


Chairman. 


ticles on the subject read at various 
meetings during the year, and copies 
can be secured by addressing the 
American Gas Association, New 
York. 

The report on The Objectives of 
the Meter Engineer, was presented 
by H. J. Sterk, Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co., 
states that: 


“The objectives of the meter en 


Chicago. The report 


gineer can best be stated by answer- 
ing the following questions. 
1. Who is the Meter Engineer? 
2. What is the 
sponsibility ¢ 


scope of his ) a 


The meter engineer can be anyone 
of the following, depending upon the 
and functional set up of his 
company : 


size 


(a) The shop foreman 

(b) The meter shop superintendent 

(c) The superintendent of gas op- 
erations 

(d) The engineer responsible for the 
overall engineering and _ oper- 
ating phases of the meters and 
metering 

The scope of his responsibility in- 

cludes: 

(1) The purchase of new meters 

(2) The retirement of old meters 

3) The performance of meters in 


service 


4) The design and operation of the 


meter shop 

The method of 
meters, either directly or in 
directly 


(6) Meter repair policy.” 


MANAGING COMMITTEE, TECHNICAL SECTION, AMERICAN 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


installation of 
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Then followed a discussion of the 
six points of the meter engineers’ re- 
sponsibility as they relate to his ob- 
jectives. Copies of this report are 
available at association headquarters. 

The report of the Distribution 
Committee, was presented by its 
Chairman, J. H. Collins, Sr., New 
Orleans Public Service, Inc. The re- 
port contains a fund of valuable in- 
formation. It is in printed form and 
copies‘ can be obtained at A.G.A. 
headquarters. 

Handling and Storage of LP 
Products was the subject of a talk 
by A. B. Lauderbaugh, Chief Gas 
Engineer, Manufacturers Light & 
Heat Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Lauderbaugh discussed fire 
hazards and used slides to illustrate 
his points. He opposed the idea of 
underground tank farms, and sug- 
gested storage in rock salt cavities 
in the Appalachian area, up to 10 
million gallons. He discussed 
various methods of unloading tank 
cars and temperatures to reduce 
hazards. 


also 


On Tuesday, the Manufactured 
Gas Department and the Technical 
Section held a joint meeting, Chair- 
man, Col. Hudson W. Reed. 

Hugh H. Cuthreil, Vice-President, 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., presented 
a paper on “What Natural Gas Can 
Do for the Manufactured Gas In- 
dustry.” In view of the report that 
the Federal Power Commission has 
approved the application of a new 
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pipe line company to bring natural 
gas to Philadelphia, New Jersey and 
the metropolitan district of New 
York, Mr. Cuthrell’s paper is timely, 
and will be found elsewhere 
issue of the Journal, 

The Gas Production Committee 
report was presented by S. Green, 
Chairman, Engineer of Manufacture, 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., and the 
Steam Generation report as Applied 
to Carburetted Water Plants, was 
presented by A. D. Harrison, Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co. Both reports are 
available at association headquarters. 

Four reports were presented at 
the last meeting of the on 


in this 


section 


“ Se >» 
ct Aepee eRe 
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J. Modzikowski 
Technical Section) ; 
Gas & Electric 
Technica Section) 
ndustries, 
New Yerr. 


ine: 


ting Engineer, 


Wednesday. They were: 

Motor Transportation in the Gas 
Industry, Harry O. Mathews, Fleet 
Operations Manager, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

A Method of Testing the Ade- 
quacy of Gas Distribution Systems, 
John J. Pugh, Assistant Engineer, 
Pacific & Electric Co., San 
Calif. 


Gas 
Francisce 3 


, Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, Ill., 
A. C. Cherry, 


Co. 


The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
, Cleveland, Ohio; 


Journal 


(Incoming 
(Incoming Chairman, Technical 
Cincinnati, Ohio; C. S. Goldsmith 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. N. 
Thomas R. Weymouth, Con- 


Chemical Committee Report, \\. 
R. Fraser, Chairman, Experimental 
Engineer, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Economics of B.t.u. Storage, 
Irving Resnick, Senior Process En- 
gineer, Stacey - Dresser Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Copies of all are available at 
sociation headquarters. 
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Cc L e V F LA 4 D Ss. . . TESTED AND PROVED BY MORE 


THAN 20 YEARS OF SERVICE TO 
THE GAS INDUSTRY... MEET 
EXACTLY ALL YOUR TRENCHING 
REQUIREMENTS FOR CITY... 
TOWN AND COUNTRY WORK 
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Dependable Daily Performance . 


treme Compactness, Mobility, Manevu- 
verability, Speed, Power, and Stamina. 
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Increases Plant and Distribution 


Capacity at Lowest Cost 


The unit shown above produces oil gas within 
a range of B.t.u. from 900 to 1100 and spe- 
cific gravities from the low .60’s to .80’s. These 
gases are highly interchangeable with natural 
gas for distribution purposes or to replace 
other types of manufactured gas. 


A user in the New England Area recently made 
this statement about the High B.t.u. Gas Pro- 
cess: “There is no question but that the use 
of a high B.t.u. gas provides the lowest in- 
vestment cost to increase both distribution and 
production capacity of any means now avail- 
able to the industry.” (Name on request.) 





Following are some of the outstanding advan- 
tages of the High B.t.u. Gas Process: 


@ More thermal output per dollar of plant 
investment. 


@ Reduced manpower requirements for fuel 
handling, fire cleaning, ash handling, etc. 


® Dependable 24-hour operation without shut- 
downs. 


®@ Fingertip” régulation of the quality of gas 
produced. 


® Cleaner operation. 


We shall be glad to send further information 
upon request. 





Manufactured Gas Plants and Special 
Equipment @ Industrial Furnaces 


16114 Waterloo Road ®* Cleveland 10, Ohio * KE 1130 
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NEW FEATURES 


@ Improved valve pocket design, making it 
easy to remove pocket for installation of 
new disc while regulator is in service. 


@ improved adjusting screw which permits 
the adjustment of valve pocket to the cor- 0808608680 
rect distance from orifice face. 

@ Streamlined expansion chamber, giving NE W 

greater capacity over all previous models, 0. 0 D F 

so that much greater capacity 's reached ‘ 

with less pressure drop from “No Flow.” 

@ New spring design will give performance 

equal to deadweight type adjustment. 

@ The new model is available in No seal, 

Mercury seal, and Integral Diaphragm Relief 

valve type in top, oF separate mechanical oe PL US 
seal, deadweight of spring type attached. q 


@ Available connection In 34” x 34”, 34” X 

1”, %4” x 1%’, 1” x 1”, and 1” x 1%”, Th 

alba e new Improved Valve Pocket Assembl 
y 


© Range of orifice sizes from ¥6” to 38”. adjusting screw as used in thi d 
is model can be : 
used in all 


former Model 10 No. 1 type regulators. 


Model 10 type Re 
gulator uses i 
The new Mercury Double Cup seeeetainen 
Seal is especially designed for 


all No. 1 High Pressure w 

Servi ator can be i : 
Es Rt _ e installed without any pipe changes whe 
eg oh re 


Reynolds. _— 
r No. 1 Model 10 Regulator has been in service 


as the former No. 1 Model 10 type Regulator 


RECOGN 
IZED GAS CONTROL SINCE 1890 


VOL GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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Industrial and Commercial 


HE MEETING opened with a 

luncheon at the Hollenden Hotel, 

October 7th, with Karl Emmer- 
ling, chairman of the section, pre- 
siding. The speaker was Louis Ruth- 
enburg, President, Servel, Inc., and 
his subject was ‘Where Do We Go 
From Here?’ He said in part: 

“Mixedupness,” to quote John 
Gunther, “is very evident in our 
country’s present economic condition. 
Pre-war measuring sticks fail to give 
us convincing answers. Post - war 
economic patterns are strangely un- 
like the patterns we knew before the 
war. Prophecies vary from _ fore 
casts of long-continued, high level 
business, employment and profits to 
dire predictions of early economic 
collapse. 

“There are all sorts of crazy price 
distortions,” he declared. “Costs of 
farm products and construction have 
advanced fantastically. Prices of 
manufactured goods are less inflated 
than they were after World War I. 

“Of course there must be readjust 
ments. In all likelihood and 
prices eventually will be stabilized at 
levels substantially above pre - war 
prices and costs,’ Mr. Ruthenburg 
predicted. “We cannot have 1941 
prices with 1947 dollars. We cannot 
have cheap money and cheap goods 
at the same time. 


costs 


“Many economic trends which we 
had come to regard as normal were 
interrupted by the depression which 
began in 1929 and by World War II. 
Vast political, social, economic, scien 
tific and technological changes have 
taken place during the confused 
vears that followed 1929. Complex 
interrelationships among these forces 
must be taken into account, and hap 
hazard political policies have raised 
new obstacles—obstacles which seem 
likely to prevent consistently im- 
proved productivity in the future. 

“Increased productivity results 
from cooperative action of innova- 
tors, investors, technicians, consum- 
ers, workers and management. Each 
responds to certain incentives. Each 
fails to cooperate in the absence of 
such incentives. In this republic each 
has the right and power to promote 
or obstruct the processes through 
which improved productivity may be 
attained. 

“Modern business management is 
a trusteeship. It holds in trust the 
interests of three principal groups- 
consumers, employees and investors. 

“Failure to serve the interests of 
any one of these groups will result 


finally in injury to the others. 

“A very delicate balance is in- 
volved among these interests. Dis- 
turbance of that balance may en- 
danger the entire economic structure. 
As Dr. Wolman has said, ‘In 
this country we operate on an eco- 
nomic system that is a complex, sen 
sitive and subtle system. It isn’t easy 
to destroy, luckily, but it’s easy to 
throw it out of gear. It’s easy to im- 
pair its operations by a variety of 
means.’ 

“Each of the 
sumers, 


Leo 


three groups—con- 
employees and investors 
has the power to disturb the balance 
and to injure itself and its associated 
groups. 

“It seems to be incumbent upon 
businessmen not only to understand 
the viewpoints of workers, consum- 
ers and investors but to bring these 
groups to understand the mutuality 
of their interests, their great com- 
mon stake in preserving individual 
freedom, opportunity and incentives, 
as well as the true functions of busi- 
ness management in serving their in 


ead ble quests at 
A. ,, President 
Ruthenburg 


Three 


gentiemen 


the Section 
Lone Star Gas Co., 
President, Servel, Inc. 


from Canada 


terests. Our economic structure can- 
not be preserved without the co- 
operation of these groups, and only 
mutual understanding can _ insure 
cooperation.” 

Karl Emmerling, chairman of the 
section, and General Sales Manager, 
The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, 
presented a report outlining the ac- 
tivities of the committee. 

Paul P. Logan, Director of Food 
Research, National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, presented a paper 
on the subject “America Eats Out.” 
He said that the public feeding in- 
dustry ranks second to none other in 
contributing to the health and wel- 
fare of our citizens. More than a 
quarter of all the food consumed by 
Americans is served at public feed- 
ing establishments. Its dollar volume 
of twelve billions per year places it 
third in our retail industries. Its five 
hundred thousand establishments are 
distinctly free enterprises and almost 
entirely independent in management 
and capitalization. One peculiarity 
of this industry is that less than a 
quarter of the operators do more 
than three quarters of the total busi- 
ness. This segment can be properly 
classified as “big business.” Its man- 


uncheon included Col. Logan, 
Dallas, Texas, (center), 
who was the luncheon speaker. 
the Section's 


attended Managing 


Committee meeting. They are, left to right: H. E. G. Watson, Consumers Gas 


Co. of Toronto: R. L. 
Perkins 
pany that will act as host 


Ontario next April. 


French, Union Gas Co. of Canada, Ltd.; and R. M. 
Union Gas Co. of Canada, Ltd. The latter two represent the com- 
for the Section 


Sales Conference in Windsor, 
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agement is progressive and highly 
proficient. It is constantly in study 
of public relations, of the labor situ 
ation and of progress in the develop 
ment of foodstuffs, food 
and equipment. It is prompt to adopt 
means and conditions which will in 
crease its operating efficiency and im 
prove its competitive position. It is 
seldom misled by crack-pot ideas or 
phony products. 

He referred to a survey made by 
the Association covering the require- 
ments for cooking and refrigeration 
An abstract of this report 
printed in the September, 1947 issue 
of the Journal. 

Ralph A. Sherman, Asst. Director 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Colum 
bus, O. discussed the subject of 
“Fuels Supply” as affecting the gas 
industry, including fuel reserves, the 
significance of production of syn- 
thetic gasoline from natural gas, pro- 
duction of gas of high calorific value 
from coal and atomic energy. In 
conclusion, he said the answers to 
the problems that have been dis- 
cussed may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

1. The prospects for continuation 
of the demand for gas for residential 
heating will depend on the sustained 
level of income of the people and 
the price of gas relative to other 
fuels. 

2. The efforts to balance the win 
ter peaks of residential heating by 
compensating summer and_year- 
round industrial loads appear to be 
in good hands in the promotional 
and research efforts of the industry. 

3. The state of our reserves of 
petroleum and natural gas cannot be 
given with certainty, but they appear 
low enough to cause real concern and 
require efforts to meet the crisis 
when it comes. 

4. The production of synthetic 
gasoline from natural gas at the well 
is likely to have no major effect on 
the price of gas to the consumer, but 
it will hasten the depletion of the 
reserves. 

5. The successful production of gas 
of high calorific value from coal is 
of great importance to the entire gas 
industry. Although there is not com 
plete agreement at this time to 
the economic feasibility of present 
proposed processes, research by all 
interested parties is well justified. As 
a definitely interested party, the gas 
industry could well increase to a 
major extent its support of research 
on methods of gas production. 

6. The successful development of 
methods for the production of elec 
tric energy by atomic fission should 
have little effect on the demands for 
gas. 


pre cesses 


was 
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Maintaining Good Relations Dur- 
ing Critical Times,” was the subject 
of a paper presented by Ralph S. 
Wenner, Industrial Sales Manager, 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Toledo, O. He 
stated that “customer relations is 
always an important and timely sub- 
ject, and to the Industrial Engineer 
it is particularly so at this time. For 
years his activities were pointed to- 
ward selling a greater appreciation 
of gas for the purpose of stimulating 
demand, building load and increasing 
revenues. Now, almost overnight, 
the ultimate in his hopes has been 
1ccomplished and the demand for 
gas fuel exceeds any reasonable ex- 
pectation of being satisfied for years 
to come. Not only is it no longer 
necessary that the Industrial Engi- 
neer devote time to selling his prod- 
uct, but it is not expedient that he 
do so. His function becomes not so 
much that of selling gas, or the 
means of accomplishing this, as of 
tactfully regulating the demands to 
be made upon us. Of course, that 
is still a selling job and, if anything, 

more difficult one than ever before 
since it is more than ever concerned 
with intangibles. But it is a different 
type of selling job than that to which 
we had been accustomed and since 

may reasonably be presumed that 
it is the type of selling with which 
we will be concerned for some time 
to come, it is only fitting that we 
give some serious thought to its an- 
alyzation. 

“What is it that needs to be told? 
Obviously we must give the answers 
to the questions foremost in the cus- 
tomer’s mind. Here, at least, are the 
more important of such questions, 
and to the extent that they can be 
satisfactorily answered a continuance 
of good customer relations is as- 
sured 

How long will this shortage last? 
Is it to be a permanent condition or 
is it only temporary? This, I think, 
is the question uppermost in their 
minds. 

“Here we have the opportunity to 
show that it is not a gas shortage but 
in every sense a material shortage 


~ —- 
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and the same material shortage 
which has restricted every industry 
since V-J Day in varying degrees 
and at different times. 

“Reserves have never been as 
great as they are today but these re- 
serves for the most part are in the 
Southwest, removed from many mar- 
kets and available to these markets 
only after more transportation facili- 
ties are built. It is not a permanent 
condition but will last only so long 
as material shortages exist. 

“They want to know just what we 
have been doing and are doing to 
correct these conditions. To what 
extent could the situation have been 
foreseen and was there negligence in 
preparing for it?” 

Mr. Wenner gave details of the 
activities of his company to increase 
gas supplies for high peak loads. In 
conclusion he said: “Our customers 
are quite sensitive, and understand- 
ingly so, about advertising devoted 
to promoting new load. They can be 
made to understand that promoting 
the sale of new ranges, refrigerators, 
water heaters and the like, add 
nothing, in an appreciable way, to 
peak demands and in most cases act 
to lower consumptions. They will 
understand, also, that up-grading of 
existing heating equipment or equip- 
ment in their own plants likewise 
serves such purpose. But advertising 
that is aimed at promoting new loads 
is objectionable. Our advertising- 
at least on the local level—should, 
therefore, in the interest of better 
relations, omit all such objectionable 
copy. Rather we should use as much 
of it as possible in telling and re- 
telling our story. Currently we have 
been using, and we think quite effec- 
tively, a story in connection with our 
propane plants; stressing the fact 
that we, too, are installing stand-by 
equipment. What promotional ad- 
vertising is done during these times 
should be limited to the national level 
and even here some space should be 
devoted to telling that part of the 
storv which is common to the indus- 
try. 
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Residential Gas 


HE Residential Gas Section held 

but one meeting—Oct. 6th. W. 

M,. Chamberlain, chairman, pre- 
sided. 

The first paper was “What About 
Gas All-Year Air Conditioning”, and 
was presented by Frank C. Smith, 
President, Houston Natural 
Corp., Houston, Texas. He said in 
part ;—- 


Gas 


“Gas all-year equipment has pro- 
vided a new concept of air-condition- 
ing service—it is unique in its field. 
It offers unlimited heating capacity 
as well as adequate cooling, with the 
quiet operation and long-life expec- 
tancy of that other superb appliance, 
the gas refrigerator. Its load factor is 
ideal, and it gives a new experience 
in air conditioning quality—tempera- 
ture and humidity control, both built 
in. Its operating cost is attractive ; 
with the Servel unit, 50c per M. C. 
F. of 1,000 B. T. U. gas is equivalent 
to le per kilowatt-hour of electricity. 

“With aggressive promotion and 
sales effort, properly organized, the 
residential and commercial market, 
as well as the big industrial market, 
can be entered with success. Local 
advertising as well as national will 
bring desirable prospects and sow 
seeds in fertile ground. Every home- 
owner and home-builder would like 
to have all-year air-conditioning, and 
he can be sold on gas equipment if 
your people are ‘on the beam’, 

“To all gas men, especially those 
whose activity toward new and more 
gas load is unrestricted by gas supply 
—whose only limits are their own 
energies—I commend year-round 
air-conditioning as one of the best 
load builders ever developed for us. 
Highly adequate and _ satisfactory 
equipment is now available, and more 
and other will be ready in quantity 
before too long. We have before us, 
as always, the choice between con- 
tentment with ourselves and our 
present business on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the acquisition of 
this ideal additional business which is 
good for us and good for our cus- 
tomers, too. Opportunity is knocking 
now! The 5th big job is asking to be 
done.” 

Mildred Clark, Home Service Di- 
rector, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. 
Tulsa, Okla., presented a very inter- 
esting talk entitled “Doing What 
Comes Naturally,” and was followed 
by C. S. Stackpole, Merchandise 
Manager, Cons. Gas Electric Light & 


Power Co, Baltimore who pointed 
the way to “Cashing in on the New 
Freedom Gas Kitchen Program.” 

Harry Boyd Brown, President, 
Good House Stores, Inc., Phila., Pa., 
had prepared for presentation a paper 
on retail advertising and selling. IIl- 
ness prevented his attendance, but we 
quote from it in part :— 

“One of the most essential things 
in all business, and certainly in retail 
promotion, is advertising. When | 
talk about advertising, I am talking 
about the kind, whether it is direct 
mail, radio or newspaper, that when 
it is run on Monday, truly sells mer- 
chandise on Tuesday, with prestige, 
publicity, cumulative effect as by-pro- 
ducts. If the publicity and prestige 
are there in addition to actual sales, 


Upper, L. to R. Frank H. Adams, Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio; 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 


W. Gallagher and F. H. Lerch, Jr. 
N. Y 


Lower, L. to R. Frank C. Smith, 
Elizabeth J. Lynahan 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, | 
OX 


* Chicago, | 


Houston Natura 
{Incoming Chairman 
; F. X. Mettenet, The Peoples Gas Light & 
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that is fine, and it is bound to be 
there if you sell the goods. 

“T’m talking about the kind of ad- 
vertising that doesn’t consist of fancy 
artwork, and epigrams, and snappy 
phrases and poetry, but has instead 
plenty of persuasive selling in it, a 
lot of punch, and human interest, a 
heart to heart style of copy that gets 
the business. 

“High pressure. seems to be the 
order of the day, and we had better 
not omit it in selling when this buy 
ers market arrives. And by high 
pressure selling, I do not mean false 
claims, misrepresentation by tricky 
wording. I do not mean selling people 
things they should not have and can- 
not pay for. 

“By high pressure selling, | mean 
salesmen knowing the merchandise 
or service they have to sell, knowing 
it thoroughly and being enthusiastic 
about it. I mean the salesmen who 
drive hard and intelligently every 
minute to sell their product because 
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they know that it is what the con 
sumer needs and they can prove it 

“High pressure advertising and sel- 
ling has done more than anything else 
to increase employment, and buying 
power, and to make the American 
standard of living the highest in the 
world. 

“The world’s greatest salesman is 
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not a topflight executive, he is not a 
world-famous manufacturer, nor a 
manufacturer’s salesman, nor the 
moving spirit behind a huge jobbing 
house. He is not the wholesaler’s 
salesman—nor even the proprietor 
retail store. 

“He is a retail salesman who really 


knows his stuff, who is really inte- 


ot a 
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rested in the product he is selliny, 
and who really understands consumer 
psychology. 

“T maintain that a good retail sales- 
man is the greatest salesman in the 
vorld because he is the salesman who 
really makes the sale. No merchandise 
can be considered sold until it is in 
the hands of the buying public.” 


Natural Gas Department 


Robert. W. Hendee, Chairman, 
Natural Gas Department, A.G.A., 
presided at the one meeting held by 
the department. 


“Development of Standards for 
Testing Gaseous Fuels” was the sub 
ject of a report presented by A. W. 
Gauger, Director, Mineral Industries 
Experiment Station, Pennsylvania 
State College. Mr. Gauger is also 
Chairman, A.S.T.M. Committee D-3 
on gaseous fuels. His report re- 
ferred to the activities of subcom- 
mittee D-3-I on collection of gaseous 
fuel samples; D-3-II on measure 
ment of gaseous fuel samples; D-3 
III on determination of calorific 
value of gaseous fuels and D-3-I\ 
on determination of specific gravity 
and density of gaseous fuels. 


W. F. McConnor, Vice-President 
in Charge of Sales, National Tube 
Co. discussed the demand for steel 
tubular goods. He stated that early 
this year his company conducted a 
spot survey among some of the large 
oil and gas companies covering 20” 
and larger pipelines they had on or 
der or desired to install within the 
next 5 years. The aggregate of this 
tonnage averaged about 1,200,000 
tons per year. “There is,” he said, 
“no doubt, some duplication of ton- 
nage where competing companies de 
sire to lay lines serving the same lo- 
cality, and probably some of the 
projects are still in the preliminary 
stages. However, it is evident that 
even allowing for some reduction to 
establish a firm demand figure, this 
tonnage is beyond the ability of the 
steel industry to produce in this 
period. It must, of course, be recog 
nized there is considerable additional 
trunk line tonnage in sizes smaller 
than 20”, as well as a substantial 
amount of distribution and gathering 
line tonnage. The total trunk line 
tonnage in all sizes has been esti- 
mated by various people in the in- 


dustry to represent a demand as high 
as 1,500,000 tons per year over the 
5-year period. The total trunk line 
tonnage for all sizes of pipe in the 
prewar, 1936-1940 period has been 
estimated at 260,000 tons per year, 
and while the steel industry has pro- 
duced and is producing substantially 
more trunk line tonnage than in the 
prewar period, it cannot be expected 
to satisfy the unusual demand in the 
immediate future. Another impor- 
tant factor in analyzing the demand 
is the complete change in the nature 
of the requirements. In the 1936- 
1940 era, trunk line pipe 20” and 
larger represented only about 17% 
of the total demand, while today it 
has been estimated to be as high as 
72% of the total trunk line tonnage.” 

“Fuels for Today and Tomorrow” 
was the subject discussed by Max 
W. Ball, Director, Oil and Gas Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of the In- 
With regard to the outlook 
for gas for the coming winter, he 
said: 

“I shall waste no time trying to 
tell an audience of gas men about 
the natural gas outlook for this win- 
ter. Some of you, by foresight, by 
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resourcefulness, or by fortunate situ- 
ation, have been able to provide 
adequately for your markets and can 
look forward to winter with nothing 
but normal operating worries. More 
of you, those of you especially who 
operate between the Appalachians 
and the Rockies, face a winter of 
concern—concern over spreading in- 
adequate supplies to do the greatest 
good, curtailing where curtailment 
will do the least harm, manufactur- 
ing as much gas as possible to meet 
your peaks and selling it at less than 
the cost of manufacture, and praying 
that the winter will be mild, so that 
the people in your care will not suf- 
fer too much hardship. 

“When we get through this win- 
ter, where will we be? What are the 
prospects for the next winter and 
the next and the winter after that? 
As for gas, some pipe will be avail- 
able and some pipe lines or major 
loops will doubtless be built next 
year. In 1949 more pipe should be 
available and more lines should be 
completed. By 1950 the gas situation 
should have eased materially in many 
localities that will be short of gas 
this winter and next.” 


Louis Ruthenburg, Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind.; H. Carl Wolf, A.G.A. 
rk, N. ¥.; C. M. White, Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio; J. French 
The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, Ohio; J. A. Brown, The Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 
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IF YOUR PROBLEM INVOLVES LP-G 


YOUR BEST CHOICE IS 


DIRECT-FIRED VAPORIZER 


e Because Pacific Gas Corporation engineering 
and construction experience covers every phase 
of LP-Gas utilization... 


e Because PGC engineers and instails every kind 
of LP-G plant for peak-shaving, augmentation, en- 
riching or reforming... 


e Because PGC’s complete service includes de- 
signing and engineering the installation ... pro- 
vides storage tanks, vaporizers, mixers and other 


STEAM VAPORIZER 


equipment ... constructs the job... and also fur- 
nishes PACIFIC propane. PGC will do all or any 
part of the job... 


e And because a PGC engineer is in your locality 
and will gladly discuss your problems, giving you 
the benefit of PGC experience without cost or 
obligation on your part... 


e Make PGC your first choice. Call or wire your 
nearest PGC office today! 


CONSTRUCTION 
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MATCHED | 


| Flexibility of Control on the Hot Top 
is Yours— 








when You 
Choose the 
LEADER 

















Cross Section—Front to Back View 








The Garland All Hot Top Range has the features to deliver 
any heat the chef wants— where he wants it— when he wants 
it. Each of the seven burners which heat the Hot Top are 
individually controlled. By adjustment, the chef can vary the 
heat on different sections of the Hot Top to exactly suit his needs. 








But this is only one way Garland makes it easier to cook more 

food, better! Everywhere throughout the 

TECHNICAL DATA range, there are features, engineered by 
IDEAS — ADVICE ‘ ; 

sees ORATION men who know volume cooking require- 

ments; important refinements which 

CONSULT YouR always identify the Jeader! For greatest 

+ FOOD SERVICE value, choose the leader! See your Gar- 

EQUIPMENT DEALER land dealer—or write us for information on 


HE IS AN EXPERT ADVISOR any type of equipment you may need. GARLAND 


All Hot Top Range No. 45-28 CX 
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Three hundred seventy - five early 
risers met at the Home Service 
Breakfast at the Hollenden Hotel on 
Tuesday morning, October 7th. 

Due to the shortened Convention 
this year, and the need to open Gen 
eral Sessions at 9:30, the Home 
Service Breakfast too was shortened 
with the entire occasion timed and 
operated with the usual Home Serv- 
ice dispatch. The theme was that of 
the part Home Service will play in 
the gas industry campaign “Gas Has 
Got It”—and gift wrapped packages 
on each table presented first copies 
of the new booklet, “‘Home Service 
Spotlights the Automatic 
Range.” The many and varied op- 
portunities open to gas company 
home departments to tell 
women the superiority features of 
automatic gas cookery are included 
in this new booklet and the Associa- 
tion Officers present at the Breakfast 
commended the work of Home Serv- 
ice Committee Members in making 
it available to the industry for use in 
the big campaign. Expressing them- 
selves in this way were President R. 
H. Hargrove; Managing Director 
Carl H. Wolf and W. M. Chamber- 
lain, Chairman of the Residential 
Gas Section. . 

Mrs. Mary Belle Burnett, Home 
Service Director of the Cincinnati 
Gas and Electric Company presided 
in her capacity as Chairman of the 
Home Service Committee. Eighteen 
Home Service Directors assisted as 
Breakfast Hostesses. 

Appreciation was extended by the 
Chairman to the Manufacturers of 
Ge. "G2 ranges for the red 
“buttonhole” roses found at each 
place at the Breakfast. 

Specialized activities 
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Home Service Girls ot The East Ohio 
Gas Has Got It 
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NATION'S FIRST CERTIFIED NEW FREEDOM GAS KITCHEN 


Cc 


his kitchen recently installed in Detroit by Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Company has a complete complement of the most modern gas equip- 
ment available. Units were described in the September 


issue of the 


Journal, page 45. Contacts with architects and builders help in sales 


promotion of this 


Home Service operation today were 
described in the six-part program on 
Tuesday afternoon in the Ballroom 
at the Hotel Statler. 

‘Home Service in Dealer Cooper- 
ation” was presented in two parts. J. 
E. Humphreys, Business Promotion 
Manager of The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, enumerated the 
many ways in which Home Service 
plays an effective part in the suc- 
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superior type of installation. 


cessful dealer program. The service 
of the Home Call—the training of 
dealer salesmen in customer attitudes 

the store demonstration were in- 
dicated. As proof, Mary Huck, Field 
Supervisor in the Home Service De- 
partment, gave a dealer demonstra- 
tion, pointing up the different ways 
in which range fixtures can be made 
clear to women visitors. She showed 
a “Dealer Kit” in which all of 84 
pieces of equipment, including a 
pressure cooker, used in the demon- 
stration, were packed into a carrying 
case resembling a suitcase. 
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Work with young people is an im- 
portant part of the activities of the 
Home Service Department of the 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. at 
Grand Rapids. Eleanor Morrison, as 
Home Service Director and formerly 
City Supervisor of Home Economics 
in Grand Rapids, stated that such 
programs for high-school _ girls 
needed to be geared to their particu 
lar interests and organizations. 
cial distributive material such as one 
booklet “Date Tricks in the Kitchen,” 
play up ‘foods most enjoyed by 
“Teen-Agers” and menus fit into 
their social activities and the lan 
guage used is adapted to their own 
terminology. 

Arnold G. Bur, Sales Manager of 
the Wisconsin Public Service Cor 
poration at Green Bay, described the 
“School Kitchen Replacement Plan” 
used in the territory served by this 
company. 

A special printed booklet in 
“Questions & Answers’”’ explains the 
plan and includes, too, the contract 
under which new equipment for 
school laboratories can be made avail- 
able for use in food classes. 

A well-known Cleveland Home 
Economist presented a_ thought 
provoking address on the subject 
“Women Have Ideas.” Miss Helen 


Spe 
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Robertson, Home Economics Editor 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
brought out the similar opportunity 
and obligation of the printed page 
and the home service demonstration 
to keep American women informed 
on newsworthy happenings in mod- 
ern living. 

What women want to read or what 
they want to listen to should be care- 
studied and presented, said 
Miss Robertson, if the best possible 
use is made of the homemakers’ time 
and attention. 

lo answer one side of the ques- 
tion—are large or small audiences in 
home service the most profitable ? 
the publicity value of large theatre 
cooking schools was emphasized by 
\rdis Hubbs of the Minneapolis Gas 
Light Company. She told of the 
good relations value between the gas 
company, the contributing sponsors 
and the neighborhood people in at- 
tendance. 

In Minneapolis the neighborhood 
theatre cooking school has become 
an annual event to which women look 
forward each year. 

The Home Service Round Table 
Chairman, Mrs. Mary Belle Burnett 
of The Cincinnati & Electric, 
also introduced to the afternoon at- 
tendance, Miss Ina Lindman, Home 
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Gas 


SWING CHECK VALVES 


SERIES 3000 


Specify Pokorney check valves 


for more efficient service on 


manufactured, natural orlique- 
fied petroleum gas lines. Series 


3000 valves are fitted with a 
synthetic rubber seat perma- 


nently molded to aluminum 
check disc. Provides a perfect 
seal against back flow... unaf- 
fected by liquefied petroleum 
gases or condensate. Special 
seat design and precision ma- 
chining prevent sticking. Free 
action disc opens fully provid- 
ing full flow thru valve with 
minimum resistance and negli- 
gible pressure drop. Size '4” 
to 6” available for immediate 
shipment from stock in bronze, 
aluminum and grey iron. Larger 
sizes on special order. Write 
for prices and bulletin today. 





CHECK these 


Pokorney features: 
C] Soft seat, synthetic rubber 
permanently molded to disc. 


Tight seal against back 
flow. 


Non-sticking on minimum 
flow. 


] Valve seat not affected by 
condensate or liquefied 
petroleum gases. 


] Full flow, low maintenance, 
long service. 
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SERVING THE GAS INDUSTRY FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3117 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 


POKORNEY 


Pokorney valves are ma- 
to strict tolerances. 
Every valve individually tested. 
Fully guaranteed. 


complete 


installing 


THE COLUMBIA BURNER CO. 
729 Ewing Street - 
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Economics Director of the United 
Fruit Company in New York, who 
explained briefly the theatre “shorts” 
soon to be available in theatres 
around the country on the cooking 
of bananas. 

In setting up facilities for the food 
pictures, Miss Lindman has received 
the cooperation of several home serv- 
ice departments in the American Gas 
Association and she stated that recipe 
folders on banana cookery would 
soon be available for distribution by 
gas companies in the cities where the 
“shorts” were to be shown in local 
theatres. 





Gas Operations in Australia 

The twenty-first annual report of The 
ras Supply Company, Ltd., of Melbourne, 
operating 10 plants in Queensland, New 
South Wales and Victoria, gives a sum- 
mary of operating conditions. 

The basic wage from 1932 to June 1937 
has increased 70% while the average price 
of gas for the 5 Victorian plants is now 
121%% lower than in 1932. 

Gas appliances are in short supply, but 
residential, commercial and industrial cus- 
tomers have all steadily increased during 
the last decade. 

There have been considerable extensions 
of mains and plant additions. No strikes 
have occurred at any of the plants during 
21 years of the Company’s existence. 


CONVERSION $ 
GAS BURNERS 


More Popular Than Ever 


With Home Owners and Dealers 


DEALERS SAY—Columbia Nutipe Burner has 
a common sense Gesign. Closely duplicates opera- 
tion of appliance when solid fuel was used. Easy 
to install. Seldom requires service. 


HOME OWNERS SAY-—Gives quick heat 
transfer and earlier delivery of heat to rooms. 
Has tamper-proof controls and quiet operation. 


MODEL P-ZE 


shown here is designed 
for use in warm air fur- 
naces or round type boiler 
where grates are removed, 


Send for free folder giving 
instructions for 


Toledo 7, Ohio 
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1. Proved Dependability 3. Economical Operation 
2. Advanced Styling 4. Rugged Construction 


More and more users every year testify to the economy, conveni- 
ence, durability and complete heating satisfaction obtained from 
Humphrey Gas Unit Heaters. Stylish, self-contained and easily in- 
stalled, these heaters are ideal for the heating of large or small 
areas. Stores, shops, factories, warehouses, service stations — these 


are but a few of the countless places where Humphrey Unit 





Heaters will be found delivering clean, circulated gas heat. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


a A LR me ewe eS: Oo, RECS 


23 WARREN ST, NEW YORK CITY © 2nd UNIT SANTA FE BLDG, DALLAS « 225 ELEVENTH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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AWARDS 


Distinguished Service 


Highest honor within the gift of 
the American Gas Association was 
conferred on Harry D. Hancock, 
president of Gas Advisers, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Mr. Hancock received 
the A.G.A. Distinguished Service 
Award for having made the most 
outstanding recent contribution of an 
individual toward the advancement 
of the gas industry, and for his able 
and energetic leadership “from 
which the natural gas industry in 
particular has benefited beyond 
measure from added engineering 
knowledge, improved technique and 
standards in connection with natural 
gas production, transmission and 
measurement problems.” 


Harry David Hancock 


Specifically Mr. Hancock was hon 
ored for his strong adtocacy of thin 
wall high tensile strength pipe for 
long distance natural gas transmis 
sion at high pressures. Largely 
through his efforts, installation of 
such pipe is now common practice, 
resulting in immense savings to the 
public and the natural gas industry. 
He was further commended for his 
long continued and successful efforts 
in the design and specifications for 
compressor station piping in con 
junction with natural gas transmis 
sion which has resulted in a record 
of safe and economical operation of 
such stations. 

The Distinguished Service Award 
consists of a substantial financial 
acknowledgment and engrossed cer 
tificate. 

The late A. R. Thomas, formerly 
senior research engineer, Servel, 
Inc., Evansville, Indiana, received 
Honorable Mention for his many 
contributions to the development of 
gas - operated domestic refrigeration 
and the all-year gas air conditioner. 


Meritorious Service 


Heroic action by James Walter 
Williams, a meterman of Houston 
Pipe Line Company, Texas City, 
Texas, at the time of the Texas City 
disaster, was awarded the American 
Gas Association Meritorious Service 
Medal for having performed the 
most outstanding meritorious life- 
saving act in the gas industry during 
the past year. 

The award, which consists of a 
gold medal, button and certificate, 
was made possible by the generosity 
of the late Walter R. Addicks, senior 
vice-president of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York (now 
Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York, Inc.) 

Mr. Williams received this high 
national honor in recognition of the 
“cool courage, intelligence, quick de- 
cision and the risking of his own life 
during the disaster which befell 
Texas City in the chemical plant ex- 
plosions beginning on April 16, 
1947.” His devotion to duty in clos- 
ing off the natural gas supply was 
instrumental in alleviating suffering 
and preventing untold loss of life 
and property. 


J. Walter Williams 


Amidst the havoc and chaotic con- 
ditions resulting from the series of 
explosions, Mr. Williams on his own 
initiative not only closed off the main 
block valve controlling all gas enter- 
ing the stricken area but rendered 
conspicuously effective service in his 
capacity as fire marshal. With 57 
of the 65 men in Texas City’s two 
fire companies dead from the origi- 
nal explosion, Mr. Williams, who 
was thoroughly familiar with fire 
plug locations and other local con- 
ditions, directed firemen brought in 
from all over South Texas to combat 
the flames. It took three days and 
nights of ceaseless work before the 


dangers from further explosions and 
spread of fire were past. 

Mr. Williams served as a Sergeant 
in the United States Marine Corps 
in World War II and has been active 
in civic affairs of the Texas City 
community. 


Beal Medal 


Edward G. Boyer, manager of the 
gas department of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
was honored for contributing the 
best paper to Technical Section meet- 
ings of the Association throughout 
the year. Mr. Boyer received the 
Beal Medal for his paper entitled 
‘“‘Economic Production for Gas 
Loads Ahead.” 
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Edward G. Boyer 


The award was presented at the 
second general session, on behalf of 
the donor, Ernest R. Acker, presi- 
dent, Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., repre- 
senting the family of the late W. R. 
Beal who established the award in 
1897. It consists of a bronze medal 
and substantial cash payment. 

The paper which won this out- 
standing recognition for Mr. Boyer 
reviewed the past quarter century of 
the manufactured gas industry, fore- 
cast type and composition of the tre- 
mendous gas loads ahead for the 
next few years and presented an au- 
thoritative evaluation of the eco- 
nomics of the various gas manufac- 
turing processes available today. It 
contains particularly valuable infor- 
mation regarding peak load equip- 
ment and processes. 
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Gas Heating Progress 


Three gas utility men were pre- 
sented awards for individual achieve 
ment in the field of creating, main- 
taining and increasing customer de- 
mand for gas house heating. 

H. P. Morehouse, assistant sales 
manager, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J., was 
awarded first prize of $500 for his 
outstanding work in the upgrading 
of gas heating installations. Hall M. 
Henry, director, gas operations, 
NEGEA Service Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass., received second prize of $250 
for his study of the economics of a 
high B.t.u. gas process with which 
to supply the heating load. Third 
prize of $150 was presented to W. 
H. Wise, manager, domestic sales 
engineering, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co., Chicago, Ill., for his 
sales and installation program for 
gas conversion burners. 


H. P. Morehouse Hall Henry 


Mr. Morehouse was cited by the 
Jury for his thorough and construc- 
tive up-grading program which 
“could be used as a pattern almost 
universally for the betterment of the 
entire industry.” It included work 
in the development of a Minimum 
Standards Plan for the control of 
heating equipment and its installa- 
tion; the development of quality 
heating standards for architects and 
builders ; and the design of a heating 
unit for low-cost basementless 
houses. 

Mr. Morehouse’s contributions to 
the A.G.A. Manual of Modern Gas 
Service, which was developed by a 
committee which he headed, were 
also judged to be outstanding. This 
volume was completed during the 
year and has become the national 
standard for specifying a first-class 
gas heating installation, 

Mr. Henry was honored for his 
economic analysis of the factors un- 
derlying the decision of The Cam- 
bridge Gas Light Company to make 
and distribute a high B.t.u. gas using 
100 per cent distillate oil. By doubl- 


Journal 


ing the plant and distribution ca- 
pacity, this company expects to solve 
for some time the economic problem 
of supplying large additional vol- 
umes of gas heating loads. While 
not judging the possible success of 
the technical process involved, the 
awards committee felt that “the cour- 
age displayed in going-all-out for a 
that had not been widely 
used in the industry would be a 
stimulus to others to install similar 
processes to meet heating loads.” 

The sales and installation program 
for gas conversion burners which 
won third place for Mr. Wise consists 
of a well thought-out plan which 
stimulates high quality, safe 
heating installations by means of a 
broad dealer program. Its essential 
features are a firm testing policy 
with a screening process to eliminate 
undesirable equipment before test- 
ing ; the keeping of necessary service 
records : the maintenance of an effec- 
tive sales engineering staff; and the 
refusal of the utility company to 
unsound installations. 
Of 4,000 conversion burner sales in 
Chicago in 1946, this program re- 
sulted in sales of equipment 94 per 
cent of which the company had 
tested and approved. 

This is the first year in which gas 
heating progress awards have been 
made. It is planned to continue the 
contest annually and to make five 
awards totalling $1,000 each year. 
The jury of awards consisted of Har- 
old Massey, Appliance Manu- 
facturers Association, New York, 
Chairman; E. P. Kramer, Ebasco 
Services Inc., New York; C. S. 
Goldsmith, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co.; Clifford Strock, editor, Heating 
& Ventilating Magazine, New York; 
and W. M. Chamberlain, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids. 
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serve gas to 
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Safety Awards 


Representatives of four operating 
units of gas companies throughout 
the country received Merit Awards. 
The gas utility divisions which re- 
ceived this national recognition and 
their safe operation records are as 
follows: 

Distribution District 4 of The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
with 125 employees worked 3,390,- 
641 consecutive man-hours from 
April 2, 1939 to Dec. 31, 1946 with- 
out a disabling injury accident. 

The Fort Wayne Division of the 
Northern Indiana Public Service 
Co., with 178 employees worked 
1,106,712. consecutive man-hours 
from June 14, 1944 to May 14, 1947 
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without a disabling injury accident. 

The telephone system of the 
Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
with 90 employees worked 1 ,047 ,986 
consecutive man-hours from March 
24, 1941 to June 30, 1947 without a 
disabling injury accident. 

The Production Department, Lease 
and Engineering, of The Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio, with 70 
employees worked 1,007,112 consecu- 
tive man-hours from Jan. 1940 to 
March 31, 1947 without a disabling 
injury accident. 


Home Service 
Achievement 


winners of the 
Home Service 


There were five 
nationwide A.G.A. 
Achievement Award sponsored by 
McCall’s Magazine. Cash prizes 
totaling $1,000 and bronze plaques 
were presented to the winners at the 
second general session meeting. 

Eleanor Lee Jones, supervisor of 
lectures and demonstrations, The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
received $200 and a bronze plaque 
engraved with the name of the win- 
ning department and company as the 
winner of Division A. This division 
included home service departments 
of three or more individuals. 

Miss Jones was cited for an out- 
standing Home Service lecture pro- 
gram entitled “Selling Gas from the 
Platform,” which contained many 
novel and effective features. Her 
comprehensive, well - directed pro- 
gram included lecture demonstration 
material and ideas under the follow- 
ing headings: “Foreign Foods with 
American Accents”; “Parties with a 
Flourish”; “Little Citizens with Big 
Futures”; “Recipes for Healthy Gas 
Appliances”; “Junior Cook’s Break- 
fast Club’; and a “Cooking College 
for Brides, Business Women, Beau 
Catchers and Post Graduate Cooks.” 
Special demonstrations on the care 
and use of the gas range, pressure 
sauce pans and other pertinent 
topics. 

Gladys V. Bramblett, home service 
director, Fall River Gas Works Co., 
Fall River, Mass., was presented 
with $200 and an engraved plaque 
as the winner of Division B which 
was confined to Home Service de- 
partments of three or less workers. 

Operating a “one-man” depart- 
ment in a territory with nearly 
30,000 residential gas customers, 
Mrs. Bramblett reached nearly 5,000 
persons directly with a variety of 
material and ideas designed to pro- 
mote interest in modern gas equip- 
ment in the home. Her activities in- 











Cited for outstanding a me 
past year. Left to right:—Hele: 
Jones, Mrs. Gladys V. Bramblett 


cluded home calls to all purchasers 
of new gas ranges, new-range-users 
classes, club group cooking schools, 
equipment demonstrations in schools, 
and menu planning. An effective 
promotional idea sponsored by Mrs. 
Bramblett is a series of ‘‘Sales 
Clinching” classes where salesmen’s 
prospects are invited to the utility’s 
demonstration kitchen for dinner. 
Three awards of $200 each and 
bronze plaques were presented in Di- 
vision C which was confined to in 
dividual Home Service Department 
members who were judged to have 
contributed the most original and 
practical ideas toward the advance 
ment of modern home-making 
through the use of modern gas equip 
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during the 
Eleanor Lee 


ment. The winners in this division 
are Mrs. Florence Hundley, home 
director, Southern Counties 
Co., El Monte, Calif.; Mrs. 
Kathryn O. Johnson, home service 
director, Rockland Gas Co., Ince., 
Spring Valley, N. Y.; and Helen F. 
Vernon, home service director, The 
Manufacturers Light and Heat Co., 
Bellevue, Pa. 
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Mrs. Hundley’s idea was a highly 
successful sales-slanted series of 
Home Service cooking classes in cer- 
tified dealers’ store. Starting with a 
noon-day luncheon and open house 
at which modern gas appliances were 
viewed, these events continued with 
a manufacturers’ party and 
meetings at night. 


class 


Accounting Section 


practically 
accounting 
The first meeting was on October 


COV ered 
utility 


The program 
every phase of 


6th, and the chairman was A. \\ 
Hatch, Coordinator, General Ac 
counting Activities Group. The sub 
ject discussed was “General and 
Property Records Accounting.” 

A joint A.G.A.-E.E.I. taxation ac 
counting meeting was held in_ the 
afternoon. The chairmen were C. H 
Mann, Chairman A.G.A., and W. S 
Alt, Chairman E.FE.I. The meeting 
was a Round. Table Discussion of 
Current Tax Problems Including 
Procedure and Technique Involved 
in the Preparation of a Federal In 
come Tax Return. 

The Material and Supplies Ac 
counting group, and the Customer 
Accounting Activities group also 
held meetings on Oct. 6th. These 
groups all held meetings on October 
7th. 


lhe Accounting General Sessions 
luncheon was held October &th, and 
continued through the afternoon. 
[he following papers and reports 
were distributed at the meetings: 
The Training Program for Office 
Workers by J. P. Flemming. 
Property Records Committee Re- 
port on Determination of, and Ac- 
counting for Construction Overhead. 
Uniformed Meter Readers — A 
Survey of Company Practices. 
\ customer’s View of Some 
counting Forms. 
Collection Correspondence. 
Report of the A.G.A.-E.E.I. 
Project Committee on Budgets. 
Suggested Revision of the Uni- 
form System of Accounts for Nat- 
ural Gas Companies With Respect 
to Accounting for Natural Gas By- 
Products. ' 
Copies may be had at 


headquarters, New York. 
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Home Service helps to GI brides 
won an award for Mrs. Johnson, 
who set up a Kitchen Clinic program 
and other aids for the extensive GI 
housing development residents in her 
company’s territory. Local civic and 
business leaders cooperated in the 
activity which centered around eight 
cooking classes at which prizes and 
other attractions were a part of the 
program. 


The third award for original and 
practical ideas went to Miss Vernon 
for originating a well-developed 
timely program to aid in the mod- 
ernization of “hard - to - work - and - 
teach-in” Home Economics Depart- 
ments of schools. This program in- 
cluded a survey of gas equipment in- 
stalled in the area, calls on school 
officials and work with builders and 
architects who were engaged in re- 
modeling school buildings. 


Northern States Power Co. 
Elects Braheney, Pres. 


At a recent meeting of the directors of 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., Bernard F. Braheney was elected 
president. He was formerly vice-president 
and treasurer and succeeds the late T. D. 
Crocker, who died recently. 


3raheney started as an employee in the 
accounting department of the Stillwater 
office and has been directly or indirectly 
associated with the company since 1910. 

In 1920, he joined the Public Utility 
Engineering and Service Corp. His duties 
consisted principally of financial and ac- 
counting counsel to various companies, 
including the Northern States Power Co. 
He joined the company in 1942 as vice 
president and treasurer. 

Henry C. Cummings, former vice presi- 
lent in charge of operations, was elected 
first vice president and will continue in 
charge of operations. 

Cummins joined the company in 1911, 
serving in various capacities until 1917, 
when he became a member of the oper- 
ating divisions of Public Utilities and 
Service Corp. He rejoined Northern 
States in 1939 as chief of operations 
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Centh Annual Wassail 
Gild of Ancient Supplers 


Above are some of the Wardens, Burghers and Supplers who at- 
tended the Tenth Annual Wassail. Included in the groups are:— 
|\—Warden Jack Post, Elmer Cone, Past Mayor C. E. Bartlett, Jack 
English, John Klumpp and Ned Ramsey. 

2—Senior Warden Sorby and Clerk Van Norden flank another 
group. 

3—George Velte, John Tullin, John Willis, A. D. Mattarese, John 
Eichenbrot and Dana Murphy. 

4—Major Forward, Alan Harris, Ken Clark, Chas. Ziegler, Jim 
Moffat, Charlie Davis, E. E. McGraw, Ben Lear and L. W. Timber- 
lake. 


33 


OME 275 Burghers and 

~ Supplers gathered Mon- 

day, Oct. 6th, at the Mid- 

Day Club, Cleveland, for the 

tenth annual Wassail of the Gild of 

Ancient Supplers. A buffet supper 

was served and the gathering broke 

up in time to attend the President’s 
Reception and Dance. 


Entertainment was furnished by 
the Ohio State Champion Barber 
Shop Quartet, and a highlight of the 
evening was the first public singing 
of the ‘““Wassail” song, an old English 
tune discovered and arranged by Carl 
A. Schlegel, United Engineers & Con- 
structors, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Joe A. Mulcare, Mayor 


At the annual meeting of the Gild 
Monday afternoon, Joe A. Mulcare, 
Mulcare Engineering Co., New York 
City, was reelected Mayor for the 
coming year Other officers elected 
were: 


Senior Warden E. Carl Sorby, 
Geo. D. Roper Corp., Rockford, Ill. ; 
Clerk John Van Norden, American 
Meter Co., New York City ; Keeper 
of the Treasure Glenn H, Niles, con- 
sulting engineer, Ridgewood, N. J.; 
Aldermen Joseph A. Messenger, 
Buell Engineering Co., New York 
City; George P. Velte, American 
Stove Co., Boston, Mass. ; and Wayne 
R. Smith, Continental Water Heater 
Co., Glendale, Calif. 


The Gild voted to hold its 1948 
Wassail on Monday evening, Oct. 4, 
first night of the American Gas As- 
sociation convention, at the Madison 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. ie Mayor 
Mulcare will announce his appoint- 
ments of sergeant-at-arms and re- 
gional wardens in the near future. 
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PIONEERED BY 
STACEY BROTHERS 


Here’s definite progress in the high-pressure storage 
field. Forget about expensive foundations, distor- 
tions from welding and leaks due to pressure 
changes—the new Stacey Brothers center-suspen- 
sion construction takes care of that. Operation is 
easier, too—with less maintenance. 

Designed and erected so that all field welding is 
done in a “down-hand” position for capacities up 
to 500,000 cubic feet—and pressures up to 100 
pounds—you can’t find a safer, more satisfactory, 
more sightly storage tank than the famous Stacey 
Brothers “Bullet”. We’ve been building them for 
more than twenty years—both horizontal and 
vertical styles—for gases or liquids. 

Like more facts? Tell us the size and pressure 
you need—we'll do the rest. No obligation, of 
course. 

STACEY BROTHERS GAS CONSTRUCTION CO. 


One of the Dresser Industries 
5535 VINE STREET . CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 
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Progress Demands Responsibility 


ANY forces are at work in 
America today which make the 
responsibilities of our country 
and its every element greater than 
they have been for decades. Each 
passing moment increases the inter- 
dependence of our economic activi- 
ties. What Walter Lippman has 
called the “acids of modernity” are 
eating into our former complacent 
businesses and undermining 
age-old philosophies. Today as never 
before our industry and every indi- 
vidual in it must measure up to his 
responsibilities or fall by the wayside. 
It behooves us to examine our in- 
dustry in the light of these changes 
and see where our personal and cor- 
porate responsibilities lie and how 
best we can exercise them. We must 
clearly discern the new patterns the 
“acids of modernity” 
direct our 
cordingly. Where 
try stand today? What are its re- 
sponsibilities 7 What path should en- 
lightened leadership take? As cus- 
todians and trustees of our com- 
panies we must answer these ques- 
tions before we can take advantage 
of the tremendous opportunities 
which exist. 


some 


are etching and 
thoughts and actions ac- 


does our indus- 


Revenues 


Our industry now stands at the 
peak of its activities. It serves 20,- 
600,000 customers and a population 
of more than 95,000,000 people. Its 
revenues amount to one and one- 
quarter billion dollars annually, the 
highest ever recorded. These high- 
er revenues, however, are not in all 
instances accompanied by  corre- 
sponding increases in net income. On 
the contrary, the skyfocketing costs 
of raw materials and labor have pro- 
duced for a substantial segment of 
our industry the worst operating 
ratios of the past decade; however, 
rate adjustments, in many cases al 
ready applied for, are expected to 
alleviate this situation. The trend 
brings into sharp focus our increased 
responsibilities to our customers and 
our investors, and the need for in 
dustrial statesmanship of the highest 
order. 


Pre Sente d at 
American Gas 


20th Annual Convention of 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
October 6, 1947 


By 
R. H. Hargrove 


Gas Association 
dent, Texas Eastern Transmission 
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Significantly, following the re- 
stricted war activity, the total amount 
of new security issues of gas utilities 
reached a twelve-year peak of $1.2 
billion in 1945 and then declined to 
$640 million in 1946, probably due to 
lack of available materials with 
which to expand. The average cost 
to gas utilities of bond money con- 
tinued its general downward trend in 
1946, reaching the lowest level re- 
corded in the 12 years for which 
data are available; the weighted av- 
erage 1946 for all bonds 
2.74 per cent which com- 
favorably with the cost of 
equivalent securities for other indus- 
tries. 
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Expenditures 


Construction expenditures of gas 
utilities reached a peak of $310 mil- 
lion in 1946, an increase of 93 per 
cent over the previous year. Of 
this amount $117 million was spent 
for natural transmission facili- 
ties to attempt to satisfy the great 
demand for this fuel in industrialized 
areas. An estimated $730 million 
will be spent by utilities for new gas 
facilities in 1947, with more than 
half of the total going to natural 
transmission. More than 320,- 


gas 


gas 


000 miles of mains were in use by the 
gas utility industry at the end of 
1946, a gain of 10,140 miles over 
1945. 

Iamployment in the gas utility in- 
dustry reached 133,600 in 1946, a 
gain of 13 per cent compared to the 
previous year and only five thousand 
less than the all-time peak in 1941. 
Weekly wage rates advanced to the 
highest level in history. 

So much for the physical inven- 
tory of the gas industry, and its re- 
cent advances. Where do we stand 
in the public's mind and how well 
have we acquitted ourselves in meet- 
ing our obligations to our customers ¢ 
And, more important, are we con- 
tributing to the national welfare and 
the general advancement of the coun- 
try? 


Gas Outranks Other Utilities 


l‘ortunately, 


our industry has 
taken 


steps to secure the facts be- 
fore charting a course and has in its 
possession an authoritative barometer 
of public opinion. <A _ nationwide 
survey completed last October estab- 
lished the fact that the gas industry 
ranks favorably in the public mind 
in comparison with the two other 
principal utilities. outranked 
these utilities in excellence of service 
and our companies were rated ahead 
in courtesy shown by employees in 
dealings with customers. On _ the 
question of rates, more _ people 
thought rates were reasonable 
than was true of the other compara- 
ble utilities. 

This seemingly 


Gas 


gas 


satisfactory rec- 
ord is no cause for complacency or 
self congratulations, however. The 
margin in each case was small and 
since that survey was made a winter 
of gas shortages has intervened and 
the industry has been buffeted about 
in the public press and has suffered 
some loss of prestige because it has 
not told its side of the story as 
promptly, completely and effectively 
as it should have done. We are 
with a similar situation this winter 
and for the same reasons. We must 
meet this situation squarely. The 
public has a right to know the facts 
and we have a definite responsibility 
to supply them. Indeed, if we do not 
supply them we will suffer an irre- 
trievable loss of goodwill—and right- 
ly so! 


faced 











Public Confidence 


then is a trouble 
calls ior immediate action 
future progress be 
through lack of foresight and re 
sourcefulness in dealing with a 
purely temporary situation. Let us 
take the public into our confidence. 
The public is reasonable but must 
have the facts with which to rea 
son. If any company is facing de 
mands greater than its system can 
meet, let us use every 
communication at our command to 
tell our cusiomers the facts Oo: the sit 
uation. ihe truth of the matter is 
that there is no shortage of gas and 
never has been. There is only a 
shortage of distribution and produc 
tion facilities due to a shortage of ma 
terials—principally steel—with which 
to make pipe, compressors, gas man 
ufacturing equipment, and _ other 
means Ot expanding to meet the un 
precedented demand for gas service. 


that 
our 
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Positive action should not await 
actual suffering but conservation 
measures should be taken 
hand and through proper publicity 
our customers prepared for such con- 
tingency. If in the final analysis 
we are forced to curtail we should 
have a carefully considered plan of 
curtailment which will the 
least inconvenience to our customers. 


before 


cause 


Supply Temporarily Resiricted 


Management has a heavy responsi 
bility in selecting those customers 
whose supply must be temporarily 
restricted. While cooperation with 
regulatory authorities is essential in 
these instances, management can ill 
afford to disclaim responsibility and 
look to such agencies for a complete 
solution of the problem. Naturally, 
our residential and commercial busi 
ness, as it affects the most people and 
will wreak the most hardship, should 
suffer the least inconvenience. But 
if by careful planning and exerting 
the utmost resourcetulness, we can 
preserve our industrial business in 
tact, so much the better. 

Here I’d like to say a few words 
about the importance of this indus 
trial load. Particularly during the 
war and postwar periods, natural gas 
became an indispensable part of man 
industrial production 
This extraordinary fuel now has an 
essential character to production in 
modern industry and makes possible 
such economic advantages as ability 
to pay higher wages, provide better 
working conditions and at the 
time produce better and mort 
ucts at less cost. As the ga 
try has made such an outstanding 
tool available to general industry, 
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necessarily has incurred responsibil- 
ity for continuity and adequacy of 
service, many industries must 
depend completely upon a_ service 
around which it has built its indus- 

ial heat applications to the exclu- 
sion of any other fuel. In the heat- 
and chemical industries 
these applications have progressed to 
such an extent that in many instances 
Operations are stopped cold when- 
ever 


since 


treating 


such natural gas supplies are 
not available. 

It is not a question of whether we 
have a moral responsibility to indus- 
tries to continue to serve their needs. 
[he facts we must consider are that 
our industries are dependent upon 
gas and that the communities we 
serve are in turn dependent for their 
well-being on the retention and pros- 
perity of these industries. Of course, 
it is normal and sound natural 
operating practice to maintain pipe- 
line load factors by contracting for 
1 certain amount of interruptible in- 
dustrial business. 

We cannot, however, arbitrarily 
shift loads or load factors as we might 
wish to do. We have to be sure that 
whatever we do to effect changes will 
not disrupt the highly complex eco- 
nomic fabric upon which our business 
and communities are built. 

The snowballing demand for gas 
house heating has created special 
problems and in many cases accentu- 
ated local gas shortages. The cur- 
rent practice of part of our industry 
of prohibiting or discouraging the in- 
stallation of heating equipment can- 
not be held indefinitely, and our plans 
must contemplate the eventual han- 
dling of this load in a satisfactory 
manner whether we like it or not. 
lo minimize the effect of this load 
upon our investment and our opera- 
tions, it 1s desirable to seek a com- 
pensating and balancing summer load, 
such as gas air conditioning, and to 
build our industrial load so that heat- 
ing sales represent a lower propor- 
tion of the total 
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sales. 
Some of us have been too ready 


admit 


restrictions to our growth 


t 
ind to define the limits of our prog- 
his is a short-sighted and 


ress 

unrealistic frame of mind. Any lim- 
its to our growth exist only in the 
minds of those who are too bound 
by outmoded methods to recognize 
the great opportunities that are 
knocking frantically at our door to- 
day. The American gas industry 
faces a challenge and an opportunity 
without precedent. That opportuni- 
ty will be grasped only to the ex- 
tent to which sound public relations 
ire established and sound service 
policies are maintained during this 
temporary period of short supply. 
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Obligation to Serve 


I re-iterate, while we may have to 
accept temporary curtailments, in the 
final analysis we have an obligation 
to serve whatever demand exists. We 
should be more than pleased that the 
American public has placed its un- 
mistakable stamp of approval on gas 
as the most desirable of all fuels by 
greatly over-buying it—even under 
present conditions. Can we ignore 
or thrust aside this challenge? The 
answer is in our hands and so is 
our future. 

When stating our case to the pub- 
lic we should take special pains to 
shatter forever the specter of a lim- 
ited supply of gas. Our resources 
include proved recoverable reserves 
of 160.6 trillion cubic feet of natural 
gas as of the end of last year, or an 
increase over the previous year of 
2% times the annual production. 
Year by year our estimates of natural 
gas reserves have increased until to- 
day they represent an advance of 600 
per cent over 1925, 160 per cent 
above 1934 and 90 per cent more 
than 1940. In the meantime tremen- 
dous quantities of gas have been 
taken from nature’s storehouse. Does 
that sound as though natural gas was 
in short supply ¢ 


Our Resources 


Our resources also may be counted 
in terms of oil and the almost inex- 
haustible supply of coal—the raw ma- 
terials of manufactured gas which 
hold a veritable treasure house of 
chemical wealth for the future. 
These basic materials for gas manu- 
facture are now being subjected to 
the most intensive research efforts the 
world has ever known. Our own 
Association has an unprecedented 
program of gas production research 
while great new experimental work is 
under way at such plants as that of 
the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Company, of which you will receive 
a firsthand report at this convention. 
Under these eircumstances can any- 
one question the certain development 
of mmproved gas-making processes or 
the relative permanence of an abund- 
ant supply of gas? 

We are in the fortunate position 
today of having made substantial ad- 
vances on the competitive fuels scale 
simply by virtue of a change in the 
economic position of some of our 
principal competitors. Both manu- 
factured and natural gas have 
stepped up the scale through the rela- 
tive stability of their prices while the 
prices of other fuels soared. Indica- 
tive of the trend, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics data show that 1946 retail 
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prices of coal and coke were more 
than 40 per cent above the 1935-39 
base period, while the cost of fuel 
oil advanced 39 per cent. Notwith- 
standing increased costs of operation, 
the average retail price of gas during 
the same period dropped 5 per cent. 


Facing Economic Changes 

There are many signs today that 
we ourselves are facing an economic 
change in our markets. Indications 
are that new demands will be made 
upon us which may require new con- 
cepts of service and regulation. A\l- 
ready there is evidence that gas may 
find unexplored markets in the chemi- 
cal field. Public acceptance of gas 
as the ideal fuel is growing so rapid- 
ly that its desire for greater service 
and its ability to pay for it must be 
reckoned with. 

The pulse of the nation’s economy 
is beating rapidly. Whether it is 
momentary high blood pressure due 
to a temporary stimulation or a per- 
manent condition due to adjustments 
in the body economic it is difficult 
to say. Be that as it may, the na- 
tional income has risen from 81 bil 
lion dollars in 1940 to 178 billion dol- 
lars in 1946, and 1947 is estimated 
at nearly 200 billion dollars. Today’s 
index of manufacturing payrolls, 
with 1939 as 100, approximates 320. 
In addition to this it is indicated that 
by 1950 about 4 million new purchas- 
ing units will appear in the income 
group above $5,000 per year. 

Allowing for adjustments in the 
value of the dollar, it is evident that 
our industry and every other indus 
try faces an era ushering in new 
standards of living and that the time 
has arrived to begin thinking of new 
standards of public acceptance of gas. 
This could mean an overhauling of 
rate structures, with service and reg- 
ulation which would sanction as pru- 
dent investment the cost of such fa- 
cilities as are necessary to meet the 
demands of an all-out market in a 
new era. Certainly, the marketing 
face of America is undergoing pro- 
found changes which are already be- 
ing reflected in our business and must 
be carefully considered in our cal- 
culations. Only the other day I read 
the report of a national publication 
which said that skilled wage earners 
on an average now get as much as or 
more than experienced and trained 
white-collar men. 

Now of course the question might 
well be asked whether we are to main- 
tain incomes at the present level and 
whether potential buying power will 
be so influenced by other items of the 
cost of living and bids for the con- 
sumer’s dollar that the gas industry’s 
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market will remain unchanged. Most 
authorities agree that we are in for a 
long period of high incomes. Whether 
we get our share depends upon the 
willingness of our industry to accept 
the challenge of change. 

To evaluate and capitalize upon 
these new potential markets the gas 
industry must look through the right 
end of the telescope to see what lies 
ahead. The image may be magnified 
but it will indicate what we must 
build for and the services we must 
provide. We must raise our sights 
to new horizons in a new era. 


Rate Structure 


One of the greatest incentives to 
progress and development of a utility 
business is a sound rate structure. 
Most gas rate structures are more 
than ten years old. Perhaps they 
need an overhauling. They need a 
better balance between rates for va- 
rious types of load. They need in- 
creased prices tor that type of load 
which bad load factors and 
highe r costs. 


creates 


Creative Selling 


Another factor that now demands 
our full attention is the development 
of a highly effective degree of crea 
tive selling. The day of the order- 
taker is drawing rapidly to a close. 
Our utility sales forces are estimated 
at only 30 per cent of prewar 
strength. This is a dangerous situa- 
tion. One leading appliance 
manufacturer has estimated that if 
any gas company wishes to maintain 
its strong competitive position in the 


gas 


held its present sales force must be 
raised to at least 150 per cent of pre- 
war levels. This means the average 
gas company must employ 50 per cent 
more salesmen—and better salesmen 

then it has ever placed before on 
the sales firing line. The time for 
recruiting and training these sales 
forces is now! Successful sales or- 
ganizations cannot be extemporized. 

Even before we have perfected a 
sales organization with which to meet 
the full competitive challenge which 
surely awaits us, we can do much to 
prepare the way for greater sales. I 
know of no better way than to bend 
every effort in support of such far- 
reaching cooperative endeavors as the 
current Has Got It” promo- 
tional program. 


“Gas 


Because the gas industry has be- 
come a universal and essential indus- 
try whose performance affects the 
lives, happiness and progress of mil- 
lions, our watchword must be “serv- 
One of our primary responsi- 
bilities, therefore, is to see that every 
individual in the industry not only 


ice.” 
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believes in the doctrine of service but 
also faithfully practices it. 


Industry Self Regulation 


As an example of what can be 
done to fulfill our national responsi- 
bilities, I'd like to call attention to a 
step in industry self-regulation which 
to my knowledge no other industry 
has seen fit to adopt. The establish- 
ment of an ofhcial Testing Labora 
tory at great cost to our industry 


marked one of the most progresisve 


steps ever taken by any industry in 
raising the standards of its public 
service. 

Contrary to the procedure adopted 
by most other approval laboratories, 
the work of our Association, through 
its official testing agency, is based al- 
most entirely on public standards or 
specifications. Impartial experts out- 
side the industry cooperate actively 
in preparation of these standards and 
the results can be verified at any 
time by competent experts. 

The approval requirements as they 
are drawn up are minimum requi- 
sites for satisfactory performance, 
substantial and durable construction 
and safe operation. In their prep- 
aration sight was never lost of the 
necessity of providing every oppor- 
tunity for manufacturers to improve 
their appliances and to embody in- 
dividuality in their construction. It 
was overall efficiency and safety in 
which the Association interested it- 
self. 

CP Trademark 


Another consumer standard which 
is gaining stature as an unbiased buy- 
ing guide is the “CP” trademark 
backed by 20 leading gas range man- 
ufacturers and 1,200 gas utilities. 
Here again the gas utility industry 
supplied the initiative and originated 
the high standards of automatic 
cooking performance that have been 
instrumental in placing higher qual- 
ity ranges in the hands of its cus- 
tomers. That the manufacturers 
adopted this program wholehearted- 
ly and are carrying on with un- 
stinted effort is a tribute to their co- 
operative spirit and_ public 
sciousness. 

Since we as an industry are judged 
not alone on the quality and relia- 
bility of gas service but upon the per- 
formance of the appliances which 
are placed in our customers’ homes, 
we must do everything in our power 
to encourage the sale of high quality 
appliances. This means not only 
wholehearted support of the A.G.A. 
testing and certification program but 
support of the “CP” program and 
any other program which has a 


(Continued on page 66) 
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opens or 
closes in less than 
5 seconds...withstands 


2200 degrees F 


For more detailed 
information write us 
for Bulletin No. 2012 


FOR THE MANUFACTURED GAS INDUSTRY— 
OR SIMILAR APPLICATIONS 


The Blaw-Knox Swing-Type Valve is designed to 
handle hot gases at pressures from a few ounces 
to five pounds or more and to give positive shut- 
off with a quick opening and closing action. Sizes 
are from 24” to 54”. Many of these have been 
in constant use for more than 3 years on cyclic 
operations. Valve disc and valve seat are water cooled. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 


OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
BLAWNOX, PENNSYLVANIA 


BLAW-KNOX siaw-knox company 
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What Natural Gas Can Do for the 


Manufactured Gas Industry 


By 
Hugh H, Cuthrell 


WOULD like to open my talk by 

telling you a little story. It hap 

pened when the very painful coal 
strike during the spring of 1946 had 
been in progress for quite a long 
time. Our company was nearing the 
critical point of exhausted coal sup 
plies and every day we would, fig 
uratively speaking, count each lump 
of coal in our dwindling stock pile. 
At the height of our worries, a re 
porter for a New York paper called 
my office. He was really excited. 

“Say,” he exclaimed, “I just heard 
that natural gas will be carried over 
the Big Inch pipe line to the New 
York area. How long before you 
will be able to distribute it in Brook 
lyn?” 

“My best guess is about 1950”, I 
said, “but only provided there’s an 
available source of natural gas, that 
pumping equipment is found and 
that the price is right.” 

“Well,” I could hear him deflate 
at the other end of the wire, like a 
punctured balloon. “Oh,” he 
“T thought it would be in a 
days.” 

As I got to thinking about his 
question I realized that even if we 
could get natural gas to the Eastern 
seaboard with any kind of magical 
speed it still wouldn’t be the complete 
answer for all our problems. How- 
ever, plenty of the things that are 
vexing us today in the manufactured 
gas industry could be solved in large 
measure with natural gas. The most 
important immediate benefit hits us 
right where we live—right in the 
pocketbook. Because in the long run, 
natural gas would provide us with 
the means of so reducing our oper- 
ating costs that we could not only 
earn more income but we could price 
our fuel better to meet competition, 
because, in my judgement, the future 
health of this industry depends upon 
the ability of gas to meet the price 
of competitive fuels. 

My topic, “What natural gas can 
do for the manufactured gas indus- 
try,” is a large order, and yet it’s 
certainly not new. You've probably 
heard or read many comments on the 
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subject. And you will appreciate, I’m 
sure, that all sorts of factors alter 
the situation from company to com 
pany. | would like to deal with the 
broad general advantages of natural 
gas in manufactured gas company 
operation as we see them and in a 
lesser way with some of the problems 
that go along with 
woul 


crete 


a change-over. | 
like to give you, too, a con 
idea of what it could mean to 
a company like Brooklyn Union 
which is operating far from the 
natural gas supply and 
which has a heavy capital investment 
in the manufactured gas business. 

We all probably faced the post-war 
period with our blue-prints and plan 
ning sheets carefully worked out. 
We in Brooklyn felt (as probably you 
did too) that given half a chance on 
materials for expansion we could 
keep abreast of demand. | hope you 
were a lot closer to the fact then we 
turned out to be. In the first place 
our capacity estimates were predi- 
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cated on a projected demand _ five 


the end of hostilities. At 
the close of the first post-war year 
we found that our estimated five-year 
peak day demand at zero temperature 
had already been reached! That was 
really getting little or nothing out of 
our crystal gazing, wasn’t it? Our 
revenues from this demand were up 
and naturally we expected that costs 
also would rise but we got a good 
deal more than we bargained for. 
We'd no more than gotten underway 
when construction and_ operation 
costs began to skyrocket. And along 
with rising prices came delays. On 
top of all this was this staggering 
customer demand that all of us had. 
In 1937 we would have loved it, but 
today it makes us sit up nights and 
worry. 

In any case by early 1946 Brooklyn 
Union had been able to add 20,000,- 
000 cubic feet to its daily water gas 
generating -capacity. We followed 
this with the installation of a lique- 
fied petroleum plant which was com- 
pleted and in operation during the 
last part of the 1946-47 winter. To 
get more capacity, we started a sec- 


vears after 


ond expansion program in the fall 
of 1946 which was set for completion 
during 1948 and which would add 
another 30,000,000 cubic feet daily 
capacity. But in spite of all this we 
can already see the need of adding 
still more plant. And don’t think this 
stuff comes cheap either, At present 
we have authorized about twenty- 
five million dollars’ worth and the end 
isn’t in sight. If we were gaining on 
the demand it might be all right but 
that isn’t the case so two alternatives 
had to be considered by the company. 


1. Continuation of further expansion 
of its manufactured gas facilities 
for many years 


or 


Some additions to manufactured 
gas facilities plus the utilization of 
natural gas. 


We have all been aware of the 
benefits natural gas has brought to 
other areas for many years. We have 
all known that there have been some 
exhaustive studies of natural gas re- 
sources which indicate that proved 
reserves approach one hundred fifty 
trillion cubic feet. But until recently 
for those of us who have been a 
long Wwa\ from the source of supply 
our thinking about it has been largely 
academic. 

It’s only in the last year that we in 
Brooklyn Union started a continuous 
study of the possibilities for us in the 
use of natural gas. We were a little 
like Gilbert and Sullivan’s lady from 
the provinces in “The Mikado” who 


“Doesn’t think she dances 
But would awfully like to try.” 


Our surveys on the subject of 
natural have had a decidedly 
heartening effect on our outlook for 
the future, Especially since we know 
that in the past the union of natural 
gas and manufactured gas interests 
has always meant sound expansion 
and an improved position for the 
manufactured gas utility. 


gas 


We have reached a point in the 
manufactured gas industry where we 
have to change our entire concept of 
our business. We have to adjust our 
thinking to ever-expanding capacities. 
This is not just a problem for ‘48, 
49, ’50 or ’51, but one for the many 
years ahead if we are to stay the 
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dynamic industry in the American 
economy, that I am convinced is out 
destiny. In 1936 our company decided 
to really reach for the house heating 
business and we went after it han 

mer and tongs with promotional rates 
and hard selling. For us it was to a 
large extent, a venture into new 
vorlds, but we knew that we had to 
open up that field in Brooklyn if we 
were to stay an expanding company. 
Our _fifteen-odd-thousand heating 
customers who were on our lines at 
the start of the war were completely 
sold on the comfort and economy of 
heat. What a sales they 
must have given the other three mil- 
lion people in our town! Becauss 
now we have a tiger by the tail. We 
simply can’t meet the tremendous de 
mand that exists today. There’s noth 
ing new about that story to anyone 
here. We all hate to turn our 
on the best market we've ever 
With new home construction 
ing, and with the modernization of 
many existing homes underway or at 
least planned, the truth of our po 
sition is that we’ve either got to meet 
this demand without delay, - we vi 
got to stand by and watch this 

ness go to our competitors. 


gas story 


backs 
had 


eTOW 


How to supply this new load unde 
present-day conditions at a prope 
capital and operating cost is a chal 
lenge to every company, 
manufactured 
opinion natural 
given answer to 
challenge. 


especially 
gas company. In my 
gas provides a God 


large part of the 


how natural gas can 
help us. In examining the advantages 
of natural gas naturally you have to 
look at it in the light of your local 
situation and any company has to 
weigh each aspect of its case befor 
it jumps. Variations on each point 
will probably occur to you, but in th 
main I believe we will find commor 
ground in the following benefits 


So let’s see 


Effect on Fuel Costs 


1. With natural gas there can 
very substantial operating economy in 
fuel costs. Our calculations indicat 
that we could hope to effect an annual 
saving of approximately 
million dollars through the use of 
natural gas. The exact cost of natural 
gas to my company cannot, of 
be any more than but 
with the costs of all raw materials 
rising and with the present price of 
natural gas ranging between 2 cents 
and 3 cents a therm, natural gas ap 
parently offers a material saving in 
fuel cost, roughly equivalent to 10 
cents per MCF of 540 Btu gas. Since 
fuel is a major component of a manu 
factured gas company’s expense you 
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four to 


course, 


“‘ouestimated,” 
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it leads. It can make 
between holding to a 
scale of rates, or going 
to rate which can be ex- 
emely serious to the competitive 
position of the business. Or it can 
mean the difference between operat- 
ing in the red or earning your stock- 
holders that reasonable return they 
are so justly entitled to. 


where 
the difference 
competitive 


Can see 


increases 


Oil costs have gone up even faster 
than We are paying today five 
what we were paying for re- 
finery oil when we first began to use 
it in 1932. The gas oil has 
doubled in the same period ; the cost 
of heavy oil has doubled in a compar- 
able period. And so on. Everyone 
knows that picture! With the expand- 
ing demand for petroleum products, 
companies are experiencing difficulty 
in contracting for an adequate supply 
of oil. Furthermore, even when you 
can get a satisfactory supply it may 
be necessary for the company 
to accept a type or grade of petroleum 
product which, in chemical 
‘haracteristics, isn’t suitable for gas 

anufacture. An adequate supply of 
natural gas will push that particular 
problem in the background. 


coal. 


times 


cost of 


gas 


cost or 


Production Capacity 


2. As a second najor point. 

\ critical production capacity prob- 
lem will be relieved by the advent of 
natural 

a. Natural 
means of incre: 
investment 
b VM here 
gas provides capacity 
companies in 


gas. 
prov ides the 
production at 


2as 
sing 
low cost. 
it is available, natural 
quickly, and 
general will be able to 
take on new business at an accelerated 
Not only can this be done more 
economically with natural gas, as 
has been suggested, but it can be done 
more promptly since the financing 
ind installation of extensive additions 
f water and gas manufacturing ap- 

ratus, amount ing, in many in- 
stances, to the erection of whole new 
gas plants, is a time-consuming pro- 
Our own experience bears this 
out for our program has had one 
ating delay after another 
from the very beginning. 

c. Flexibility in utilization is an 

important factor in achieving this 
new capacity. 


pac c. 


cess 


€Xaspel 


used in the manufactur- 
ng process in a number of ways and 
I’m sure this audience knows the ins 
and outs of this much better than | 
do. But as an example the cycle used 
in generation can be varied widely 
depending on the flame character- 
istics—or Btu content—or specific 
gravity that the company needs to 
distribute. The proportion of natural 


It can be 
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gas used for cold enriching can be 


changed. If necessary, under certain 
conditions, a mixture of air and gas 
of the proper final Btu content can 
be introduced, either at the plant, or 
at other plants in the transmission 
system so that with a minimum of 
disturbance to plant operations, the 
make of the plant can be adjusted 
to meet any given set of operating 
conditions which may arise. 

The use of water gas generators to 
reform natural gas permits an in- 
crease in over-all generation capacity, 
of any given Btu content, over that 
attainable by the carburetted water 
gas process. 

Another possibility of providing 
cheap generating capacity with the 
use of natural gas is through the use 
of existing low-cost producer-gas ap- 
paratus. Producer gas can be used as 
a dilutant if the proportions of the 
final send ou gas includes a high per- 
centage of coke oven other 
fast burning gases. 

The supplementing of manufac- 
tured gas capacity by peak-load lique- 
fied petroleum plants at relatively low 
capital cost is equally possible after 
the plant has been converted to the 
use of natural gas. 


gas or 


Storage and Distribution 


3. The third major advantage of 
natural gas is the effect on the stor- 


age, transmission and_ distribution 
system. The use of natural gas as an 
enriching agent permits selection 
from a wide variety of Btu levels. 
Any increase in Btu content from 
the 520 to 540 standard usually 
adopted by manufactured gas com- 
panies, will, in most cases, yield ad- 
ditional “free’’ transmission storage 
and distribution capacity and reduce 
pumping costs. The selection of the 
Btu level ultimately to be reached by 
a company converting to the use of 
natural gas will depend on a number 
of factors, such as the degree to 
which the company wishes to be de- 
pendent on natural gas supply, the 
problems and cost of a comprehensive 
and wholesale conversion of appli- 
ances which incidentally is in many 
cases necessary only when 600 Btu 
per cubic feet is exceeded, and the 
nature of the existing manufactur- 
ing plant. 


Insurance of Supply 


4. The continuity of supply for the 
company and the consumer is another 
attractive dividend accruing to the use 
of natural gas. With natural gas 
available to your plant your custo- 
mers have hope of complete continu- 
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ity of supply because you have a raw 
material which should be “strike- 
proof’. In these times which are 
characterized by labor-management 
maladjustments the use of natural 
gas would certainly help to insure 
a steady supply of gas on your dis- 
trict mains. From a public relations 
point of view as well as from the 
fact that we are a business operating 
in the public interests, we have a 
definite obligation to our community 

to maintain service in spite of our 
difficulties in obtaining fuels and here 
is where natural gas can help. 


Labor Costs 


5. Greater productivity from labor. 

Many of us are watching labor 
costs anxiously. We know that ex- 
cessive production labor too often is 
the factor that makes the difference 
between a sound earnings position 
and red figures so we all have to 
find some way of making labor mor: 
productive. 

One of the principal problems in 
recent years in gas plant operations 
has been the maintenance of a satis 
factory force of unskilled and semi 
skelled labor to do the “bull work” 
of gas making, such as fuel handling, 
clinkering and yard labor. A higher 
proportion of natural gas in your 
gas-making operations will reduce 
appreciably the requirement for labor 
of this sort. 


Rate Stabilization 


6. It is fashionable at present to 
believe that prices will continue up 
ward. It’s mighty easy to fall into 
the error of thinking that because 
prices are rising, they will always 
continue to rise. Admittedly we are 
now in a tough inflationary period, 
but inflation always has been fol 
lowed by deflation. But when utility 
rates are inflated because of high 
plant costs it’s pretty hard to get 
them down again. We don’t want to 
have to raise our rates to such an ex 
tent that we can be priced out of our 
markets. What we do want is aggres 
sive growth with a price on our pro- 
duct that people can pay. In many 
instances, the use of natural gas in 
our operations may be the stabilizing 
force which will keep rates from ris 
ing too far and staying up there too 
long. 

Added to these very attractive ma 
jor possibilities, there are many in 
tangibles which vary from company 
to company, but surely belong in any 
summing up I may do. 

For example, we believe that over 
the years we will experience less ap- 
pliance servicing difficulties due to 
the greater ease of keeping a mixed 
gas clean. 
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Effect on Service 


lf we in Brooklyn Union use natu- 
ral gas, we'll probably send out a 
mixture of less than 650 Btu. We be- 
lieve that we can go to that Btu con- 
tent without extensive and expensive 
change-over on appliances. Appliance 
change-overs in this day of high 
labor are nearly prohibitive 
when you're thinking in terms of 
$50,000 customers and this consider- 
ation has had considerable influence 
on our thinking, 

Another 
should 


meters. 


costs 


intangible is that we 
get longer life out of our 


Picking up additional main capac- 
ity, too, might well enable us to put 
off for a while the arduous and ex- 
pensive work of opening up streets 
constantly—we might well be able 
to postpone some of these operations 
and it would be a blessing both for 
us and for thet community if in these 
times we could leave all of the heavy 
ily congested streets free for traffic. 
Another minor benefit, but one which 
helps us to be good citizens, is that 
we can help the city in its smoke 
abatement campaign by making more 
coke available for industrial use. 

Here’s hypothetical or at least theo- 
retical example of what natural gas 
could do for our company. When our 
present expansion program is com- 
pleted in 1948, we will still fall short 
of 1950 foreseeable peak day demand 


by 35,000,000 cubic feet. 


Investment Economy 


The estimated cost to us to build 
the plant required to provide an ad- 
ditional production capacity of 35,- 
000,000 cubic feet of 540 Btu gas for 
Brooklyn Union by the year 1950 is 
$4,575,000 or approximately $131 per 
MCF of additional capacity, and I’m 
talking about building oil-gas plant. 
If we had to build carburetted water 
gas sets or coke ovens that figure 
would be doubled or tripled. On the 
other hand, if 32,000,000 cubic feet 
per day of 1,000 Btu natural gas is 
made available to the company, after 
our present construction program has 
been completed and before 1951, the 
plant capacity would be increased 
68,000,000 cubic feet on an equivalent 
540 Btu The estimated cost 
of constructing a transmission line 
in the company’s territory to bring 
natural gas to the company’s plants 
from the pipe line is $2,452,000 or 
approximately $36 per additional 
MCF on an equivalent 540 Btu basis. 
We figure that the cost of additions 
to the company’s distribution facili- 
ties would be the same whether the 
additienal plant capacity were pro- 


basis. 
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vided with manufactured or natural 
gas, so that has no bearing on our 
figures. 

So Brooklyn Union, convinced as 
we are of the advantages of turning 
to natural gas, intervened in the hear- 
ing of the Trans-Continental Gas 
Pipe Line Company before the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. We wanted 
to point out clearly the advantages 
to the receiving utility of making 
natural gas available in Metropolitan 
New York. This proposed line would 
originate in Texas and would fol- 
low a route through the southwestern 
states avoiding the densely populated 
areas of the midwest. The line would 
serve the Philadelphia and New York 
markets. 

It is the hope of the Trans-Conti- 
nental people to make gas available 
to us by 1950. Of course, because 
there is no certainty of supply we 
must go ahead with our regular plans. 
However, we're trying to keep them 
flexible enough to absorb natural gas, 
it and when it comes. 


Some Problems 


Before closing, it is only fair to 
say that the use of natural gas does 
present some minor problems. For 
example: 


1. Once natural gas is in it is pos- 
sible to develop new business too 


fast. This can lead to disastrous 
peaks, so, for example, we’ve got to 
be sure that house heating gas is not 
underpriced. Too low a price can 
bring about a runaway market which 
can quickly use up peak load capacity. 
If the load suddenly becomes unbal- 
anced by too much house heating and 
if more natural were available 
for that load in the winter a company 
would be forced to reduce its dump- 
load rates in order to fill up the off- 
peak valleys. The final result is the 
sale of both on-peak and off-peak 
gas at rates below their full value of 
service. There’s no profit in that! 


gas 


2. Companies that have gone over 
to a mixed or natural gas operation 
stress the fact that interruptible busi- 
ness must be solidly sold as inter- 
ruptible, so that the user will under- 
stand that the company is not 
making a firm commitment. The de- 
velopment of firm off-peak sales has 
been in most companies’ experience 
a gradual process and required in- 
tensive sales effort. They advise that 
it’s best to develop just a few large 
users. The summer water heating 
load in apartment houses is a type 
of business that we would seek in our 
territory, for example. 

3. The customer relations aspects 
are exceedingly important. We cer- 
tainly can’t afford to inconvenience 


gas 
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our customers by causing lot ot 
pilot outages or flashbacks by car 
less switching of Btu values or spe 
cific gravities. | understand that help 
will be available when the technical 
advisory subcommittee on mixed 
research will complete its first 

in this field by July of 1948 
company is changing to a therm basis 
of billing, there must be careful cus 
tomer education .on the new unit ot 
charge. The Washington changeover 
is an excellent example of splendid 
planning in advance in this regard 

4. We've got to keep plenty of 
manufacturing capacity available on 
a standby basis in the event of pip 
line breaks and interruptions. A four 
teen hundred mile thread from th 
source of supply is conceivably 
broken on occasion and we 
take many chances on interrupting 
gas service to the three million peopl 
that live in our territory. 

Finally, all rates have to be 1 
viewed and studied constantly afte 
careful market surveys to determin 
a fair price for the gas that we sell 

In weighing the advantages and 
disadvantages, our company has been 
concerned with the effect of natural 
upon the multi-million dollar 
manufactured gas investment we now 
have. We've concluded that there is 
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for concern, In the first 
place, the potential demands for gas 
the New York area, based on pres- 
ent loads, far exceed the estimated 
gas capacities of any contemplated 
natural gas lines. In the second place, 
the successful use of natural gas de- 
pends upon its price to us, which in 
rn depends upon our continuity of 
use. In order to buy natural gas on a 
<ood load factor basis, we'll certainly 
need to operate almost all of our pres- 
ent and contemplated manufactured 
gas capacity to relieve peak demands. 
\nd as I said before the location of 
our Company at the end of a 1,400 
ile pipe line certainly indicates that 
we must retain all our present capac- 
tv. We've got to be sure of the con- 
tinuity of gas service in the event of 
breakdowns or pipe line repairs. 


lie Cause 


Future Outlook 


that natural gas 
comes to us on the eastern seaboard 
we will be on the threshold of the 
greatest expansion we ever experi- 
The stabilizing effect on a 
company’s investment rating and 
earning power is a tremendously im- 
portant feature that comes with this 
opportunity. The possibilities are dra- 
matic indeed! This resulting load ex- 
pansion will be accelerated by two 


belie ve when 


enced. 
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things as we see it now: We'll be 
able to offer a richer gas at a slightly 
lower price, and 2, our customers, 
both domestic and industrial, will 
respond eagerly to the new uses of 
gas. 

Volume-wise we will really move 
into high gear and as a public utility 
we will find a new means of extend- 
ing our service. The way in which 
we meet this challenge is going to de- 
termine the future of the gas utility 
business, and I am confident that 
when natural gas comes to our town 
and mixed with the manufac- 
tured gas we'll go right on making, 
our future is assured. 


gets 





L. L. Dyer and O. H. Ritenour 
Elected to Controllers Inst. 


L. L. Dyer, controller of the 
Gas Company, Dallas, and O. H. Ritenour, 
controller of the Washington Gas Light 
Company, Washington, D. C elected 
vice-presidents of the Controllers Institute 
of America at that group’s 16th Annual 
Meeting, held October 19-22 at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Herman W. Boozer, of the Georgia 
Power Company, Atlanta, and J]. H. Claw- 
son, of the Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company, Seattle, were named d 


Lone Star 


were 


lirectors. 
\mer- 
reelected 


O. W. Brewer, controller of the 


ican Gas Association, was 


treasurer. 
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Large Volume Water Heating 


A series of Articles for the Engineer, the Architect, the 

Salesman and the Contractor. 

They show how to select and install correct types of 
Water Heater Systems for specific purposes. 


rE 


By 


Malcolm B. Mackay 


The Burkay Company 


CHAPTER VIII—PART 3 


Initial Installation of Water Heaters and Water Heating 
Systems—(continued) 


(f{). Recovery Water Heating 
Systems—(continued.) 


(10) determination of 
Required Water Heater 
Capacity and Hot Water 
Tank Capacity — based on accurate 
estimation of Peak Hour Hot Water 
Demand, Duration of the Peak De 
mand Period in hours and Maxi 
mum Water Temperature Rise—does 
not, however, invariably result in th 
installation of a recovery type water 
heating system capable of supplying 
the required volume of hot water or 
of maintaining a stable hot water de 
livery temperature. An alarmingly 
large percentage ot recovery water 
heating systems are prevented from 
delivering their potential capacity of 
hot water or from maintaining uni 
formly stable hot water discharge 
temperatures, or both, as a result of 
the fact that—in far too many in 
stances installations are made in 
conformity with installation diagrams 
or piping lay-outs in which are in 
corporated several antiquated design 
principles which hinder, if not pre- 
vent the equipment from recovering 
and/or delivering the rated capacity 
of hot water and which have only 
age to recommend them. A 
but unnecessarily large percentage of 
installations are handicapped as a re 
sult of an apparent disinclination 
on the part of those who install the 
equipment—to accept and follow im- 
proved features of system design 
which have been incorporated, in a 
lamentable minority of instances, in 
installation diagrams and piping lay- 
outs of recovery type water heating 
systems. 

Apathy, indifference, or a smug 
complacency might, conceivably, be 


( y rrect 
IR COVeTY) 
storage 


smaller 


continued ac 
ceptance and employment of certain 
elements of s) design which 
effectually prevent full capacity op 


responsible for long 


system 


eration of the equipment and may 
also be resp msible for a seeming lack 
; to introduce new 
elements of design 
correct old, outmoded 
system per 


of conscious effort 
Or advanced 
which would 
practices and 
formance It is particularly regret- 
table that standard per 
formance can reflect unfavorably on 
not only the equipment, but on gas 
as the fuel. 

Failure to develop or advocate cor 

tive procedures which would re 
sult in removing the handicaps under 
which an unnecessarily large portion 
of recovery type 


Improve 


] 
I 
1 


sucn 


sub 


most desirable 


’ water heating sys 
tems are compelled to operate, would 
be understandable if such changes in, 
or improvements to, antiquated in 
stallation piping lay-outs 
involved obscure or complicated en- 
gineering principles. As a matter of 


fact, the shortcomings of the old sys 


design or 


designs and the changes which 
ould effect the necessary improve 
ent in operation or 
should be readily 


cle rstoc | by 


performance 
recognized and un- 
y anvone who has even a 
nodding acquaintance with the fun 
damental principles of elementary, 
high school physics. 

Here, it would 


inent to observe 


perhaps, be per 
that mediocre water 
heating equipment having adequate 
apacity and employed in the correct 
type of system in conformity with 

rrect piping lay-out and using 
“petitive fuel—would most 
certainly be resvonsible for a far 
greater degree of customer or user 
than would the finest, 
gas-fired equipment /acking in ade- 
quate capacity employed in the 


even a CO’ 


satisfaction 
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wrong type of system—or installed 
in conformity with a piping lay-out 
which prevented full capacity or 
otherwise satisfactory 
of the equipment. 

Correct System or Piping Lay out 
can accordingly be one of three fac 
which may determine whether 
a Gas-Fired, Recovery Type Water 
Heating system provides or fails to 
provide—hot water in adequate vol 
ume and at a uniformly stable tem 
perature. Let us also not 
the fact that the potential customer 
is investing his cash in a supply of 
hot water sufficient to supply his re 
and that he has every 
that the hot water 
will be available in adequate volume 
when needed and at a_ uniformly 
stable temperature, if he accepts the 
recommendations of the seller of the 
equipment. The water heater manu- 
facturer and the Gas Company have 
a definite and continuing interest in 
whether he gets what he pays for. 

(11) In undisputed first place as 
the responsible cause for failure of 
a Recovery Type Water Heating 
System to deliver the full, potential 
capacity of hot water—and particu- 
larly to maintain a uniformly stable 
hot water discharge temperature—is 
that feature or element of design or 
layout of the inter-connecting piping 
between the water heater and the hot 
water storage tank which makes it 
necessary for the water to flow 
simultaneously in opposite directions 
through at least one section or length 
of pipe if the system is to function 
properly. While a genius may, at 
some future time, invent or perfect 
a pipe through which water may flow 
simultaneously in opposite directions, 
it is undoubtedly safe to assume that 
pipe of that type is not now com- 
mercially available. 

That feature or element of design 
or piping lay-out which involves this 
“two-way” pipe principle is often in- 
separably linked with other design 
elements or features which may, to 
a greater or lesser extent, share the 
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responsibility for failure of the sys 
tem to deliver the full, potential hot 
water capacity or to maintain a uni 
formly stable hot water dischargs 
temperature. Among the inevitable 
results of such 


TYPICAL 


practices may be 4 


ot 


FIGURE NO. 1% 


RECOVERY TYPE WATER HEATING SYSTEM 

EMPLOYING THE "TWO WAY” PIPE PRINCIPLE AND 

OTHER DESIGN ELEMENTS DETRIMENTAL To PROPER. 
FUNCTIONING OF THE EQU/PMENT 


HoT WATER SUPPLY 





noted: 
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called recovery circulation within th 
hot water storage tank. 

(b) Vapor lock occurring 
hot, discharge recovery circu 
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line between the heater and the hot 
water storage tank. 





(Cc) By-passing of the hot wat 
storage tank. 

(d) Abnormally high differential 
in temperatures ot the water at op 
posite ends of the storage tank. 

(e) Abnormally high differential 
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in temperatures of the water at the 
top and bottom of the hot water 
age tank. 

(f) Resulting, abnormally 
fluctuation in hot water discharg 
temperature at the point of us 

(12) Figure 14 will serve to illus 


stor 


predicated upon the assumption 
hat the principal functions of a re- 
overy type water heating system 
att 

a) To supply the user’s require- 
trate a Recovery Water Heating OVS ments for hot water at the required 
tem in which the “two way pipe” rate of flow and in the required hour- 
principle as well as other unsound volume—wihen nceeded—regardless 
and indefensible design el f whether the hot water demand 
effectually prevent the system from = exists at peak level for a single hour 
delivering the full, potential capacit r continues at peak level for two, 
of hot water or from maintaining r more. consecutive hours. 
uniformly stable hot water discharg: (b) To 
temperature. It also, most unfor 
tunately, is typical of a majority of 
the installations to be found today in 
any community in this enlightened 
and progressive country of 
While it is understandable that re 
covery water heating systems ige tank, based upon the understand- 
installed in conformity with this typi ng that the function of the hot water 
cal piping lay-out in the dim and di storage tank is to maintain a stored 
tant past, it is almost incomprehen reserve of hot water which will en- 
sible that it should survive—ap} ible the system to meet demands for 
ently without conscious effort being hot water which may exceed—in rate 
devoted to the possibility of correct f flow per minute or in hourly vol- 
ing obvious short-comings or im -the recovery capacity of the 
proving performance—until the ] iter heater, or heaters, employed in 
ent time, and that installation 7 


he system 

grams or piping lay-outs, contain (14) Reference to Figure No. 14 
one or more of the design element vill reveal three, specific, responsible 
which hinder, if not defeat the 1uses for failure of this typical re- 
er functioning of covery water heating system to ful- 
shduld still be advocated and fill the above described phases of its 
lished by members or an primary function. Listed below—but 
otherwise forward . nect ssarily, in the order of their 
progressive industry. nportance as potential handicaps to 

So—let us turn the proper functioning of the system 
this typical diagram or these are: 
out of a recovery water heati ’ (a) Assuming 
tem which is all too frequent! irculation 
ployed and examine its man ind the hot water storage tank (B) 
obvious faults and its few, vould not, at any time, be inter- 
virtues. upted or suspended—and which is 

(13) Before taking this typical not, necessarily, true (see (b), be- 
recovery water heating systen the so-called recovery circu- 
out apart for examination, lation would be confined to, or short- 
viously necessary that circuited in the left end of the hot 


elements 


maintain the required 
mperature of the hot water sup- 
lied to the fixtures at a uniformly 
c) To deliver the 
fixtures 
stored reserve 


hot water to 
exclusively from the 
in the hot water stor- 


ours the 


prop 
the equipment 
pub 


Oo 11 
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ul} 


looking 


r ; 
ro Ss OT 


that the recovery 
between the heater (A) 


low 


water storage tank (A). The only 
means available for heating the 
water in the opposite, or right end 
of the tank (A) would be by direct 
conduction of heat through the water 
in the tank. And it is a well known 
and accepted fact that water is a 
very poor conductor of heat. 

Further — and still assuming that 
the hot water supplied to the fixtures 
through the hot water discharge line 
to the fixtures (c), were to come 
from the hot water storage tank (A) 

the displacement flow of cold 
water, entering the tank at (D) from 
the cold water supply line (E) and 
flowing from the right to the left end 
of the tank (A), would interfere 
with or prevent the transmission of 
heat to the water in the right end of 
the tank. 

This factor, alone would effectually 
prevent the maintenance of a uni- 
formly stable temperature in the hot 
water delivered at the fixtures as an 
abnormally high differential would 
inevitably exist between the temper- 
atures of the water at opposite ends 
of the tank. 

(b) Assuming, again, that the re- 
covery circulation between the heater 
(A) and the hot water storage tank 
(B) would not, at any time, be in- 
terrupted or suspended, the hot 
water from the heater (A) would 
enter the storage tank at point (F) 
from the hot, discharge, recovery 
circulating line (G) and (G-1). 

Due to the fact, however, that the 
hot, discharge, recovery circulation 
must travel upward through line 
(G) toa point above the level of the 
top of the hot water storage tank 
(represented by the broken line (H) 
before entering the tank through that 
section, (G-1), of the hot, discharge, 
recovery circulating line (G), a 
vapor lock can, and frequently does 
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occur in the horizontal section of the 
circulating line above the level of the 
broken line (H). 

The possibility of such vapor lock 
occurring will be greatly increased if 
the recovery circulating lines be 
tween the water heater and hot water 
storage tank through which the re 
covery circulation must flow, are too 
small or contain an excessive num 
ber of fittings, particularly ninety de 
elbows. The increased fric 
tional resistance to the flow of water 
resulting from the use of too small 
piping or too many fittings will ma 
terially retard the flow of water and 
increase the length of time that the 
water remains in the heater. The 
longer the water remains in the heat- 
er, the hotter it will become—and 
the hotter the temperature of the 
water leaving the heater, the greater 
will be the possibility of Vapor lock 
occurring. 

When such a vapor lock 
the circulatory flow is interrupted or 
suspended and hot water from the 
heater (A) is prevented from enter 
ing the storage tank (B). Should 
this vapor lock occur in a manually 
controlled recovery water heating 
system during a long stand-by period, 
the water retained in the jacket or 
tank of the heater would rapidly at 
tain a dangerously high temperature 
with resulting damage to 
property or personal injury if the 
water heater were not equipped with 
a suitable relief valve or other safety 
device. 


gree 


occurs, 


serious 


Should this vapor lock occur in a 
thermostatically controlled recovery 
system in which the water heater is 
equipped with a limit control, this 
control would function to shut-off 
the supply of gas or other fuel until 
circulation is resumed. In either 
event, the recovery of hot water by 
the heater would be suspended for 
the vapor lock 
tinued to exist and the svstem would 
be incapable of supplying the full 
potential capacity or volume of hot 
water. 

N ote The possibility of Vapor 
lock, such as described above, would 
be materially reduced, if not elimi 
nated, if the recovery circulation be- 
tween the water heater and hot water 
tank were to be accelerated 
by means of a circulating pump. 


such time as con 


storage 


Assuming, next that—if it is 
the function of the hot water storag¢ 
tank to maintain a stored reserve of 
hot water which will enable the sys 
tem to meet hot water demands that 
may exceed the recovery capacity of 
the water heater (either in gallons 
per minute rate of flow or in hourly 
volume as outlined in (13) —(c 


¢) 
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and the hot water is deliv- 
ered to the fixtures from the stored 
reserve of hot water in the hot water 
tank—it will then be glar- 
ingly apparent that another operating 
condition will exist which will defi- 
nitely prevent the system from deliv- 
ering the full, potential capacity of 
hot water or from maintaining a uni- 
formly stable hot water temperature. 

If, then, the hot water delivered 
to the fixtures is supplied from the 
hot water storage tank, either of two 
idverse conditions will be created: 

FIRST—During such times as hot 
water is being drawn at the fixtures 
and hot water from the hot water 
tank is upward 
through that section of the piping, 
identified on the diagram in figure 
No. 14 as (G-1), it is obvious that 
it will be manifestly impossible for 
hot water from the heater to flow ta 
the hot water storage tank through 
the pipe section (B-1) as this would, 
in effect, necessitate water flowing 
simultaneously in opposite directions 
through the same section of pipe, 
(,-1 ) 

Che recovery 
from the | 


abe Ve) 


storage 


sit rage 


flowing 


flow of heated water 
heater to the hot water 
tank will, consequently, be 
interrupted or suspended during all 
periods of when hot water is 
being drawn at one or more fixtures. 
Where this condition exists and the 
recovery flow is periodically inter- 
rupted or suspended, the water re 
tained in the jacket or tank of a heat 
er in a manually controlled recovery 
system will rapidly attain an abnor- 
mally high temperature during such 
periods and—if not wasted as a re- 
sult of the absence of a relief valve 
on the heater or if the period dur- 
ing which the recovery flow is sus 
pended is short and does not result 
in opening of the relief valve—will 
be delivered at this excessively high 
temperature to the hot water storage 
tank where it will stratify with a re- 
sulting increase in the differential be 
tween the temperature of the hot 
water at the top and that at the bot- 
ym of the tank. Where the system 
is thermostatically controlled and the 
heater is equipped with a high limit 
control, this control would function 
to shut-off the supply of gas or other 
fuel upon attainment of abnormally 
high temperatures in the heater re 
sulting from suspension of the recov- 
ery flow and too long retention of 
the water in the heater. 


ctnracd 
OTage 


time 


In either event such interruption 
or suspension of recovery flow or 
circulation will result in an _ ines- 
capable sacrifice of potential hot 
water recovery capacity. The per- 
of recovery capacity which 


centage 
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will be sacrificed during any given 
hour will be directly proportional to 
the aggregate length of time during 
which the recovery flow or circula- 
tion 1s suspended or interrupted 
while hot water is being drawn at 
one or more fixtures, 


Or, SECONDLY, the hot water 
delivered to the fixtures will not be 
supplied from the stored reserve of 
hot water in the hot water storage 
tank, but will be delivered direct to 
the fixtures from the jacket or tank 
of the water heater (A), flowing 
through the hot, discharge, recovery 
circulating line (G) to the point 
where this line connects to the hot 
water supply line to the fixtures (C) 
and then through line (c) to the fix- 
tures or point of use. The hot water 
delivered from the heater in this 
manner will be replaced by cool or 
cold water from the bottom or lower 
zone of the hot water storage tank 
(B). The cool or cold water, leav- 
ing the tank at point (L), will flow 
to the heater through the return re- 
covery circulating line (K) and will 
be replaced in the tank by cold water 
entering the tank at point (D) 
through the cold water supply line 
(E). The cold water entering the 
tank at point (D) will flow directly 
to point (L) along the bottom of 
the tank without, in any way, dis- 
turbing the temperature of the hot 
water which will remain stratified in 
a practically static condition in the 
top or upper zone of the tank (B). 

This, second, operating condition 
will be found to occur with much 
greater frequency than will the first 
condition described above. In fact, 
it may be stated that it is this, sec- 
ond, condition which will invariably 
be found to exist wherever the piping 
lay-out of the water lines  inter- 
connecting the water heater and hot 
water storage tank conforms to that 
illustrated in Figure 14. The exis- 
tence of this second condition is un- 


questionably the principal, respon- 


sible cause for wide fluctuation in 
the temperature—even within short 
periods of time—of the hot water 
delivered to the fixtures from a re- 
covery water heating system piped 
in this manner. 

(15) To more readily visualize 
the fact that the temperature of the 
hot water supplied by a _ recovery 
water heating system, installed as 
illustrated in Figure 14, will in- 
evitably fluctuate widely, it would, 
perhaps, be advisable to examine 
what actually occurs where hot water 
is drawn at the fixtures. The system 
in question consists of a 300 gallon 
hot tank (B) and a 


water storage 
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fact that 
typical recovery 
system which incor 
“two Way Pipe” prin 


piping lay-out and 


water heater (A) containing oa ice the em- 
lons of water in the jacket or | 
tank and having a recover) 

of 5 


inescapable 
ployment = the 
water heating 
gallons per minute or 300 gal-  porates the 
lons per hour of hot water at the 1 ciple in the 
quired temperature of 120 deg ill, be responsible for a fluctuation 
F. The cold water supply as much 120 degrees F., in the 
ature is 60 degrees F. temperature of the water delivered to 
After a stand-by perio and that this wide fluc- 
10 minutes—in which the water in tuation in temperature can occur 
heatet ithin as short a time interval as one 
of mute 
\nother questionable practice oc- 
employed when installing 
recovery water heating 
retained m illustrated in Fig. 14, and 
heater for an unnecessarily long vhich is not shown on the diagram, 
period—the hot water faucets is to connect the cold water supply 
sinks are opened simultaneously. The ~ (E) to the return, 
rate of flow from each faucet is ating line (KK), inst or . 
gallons per minute resulting in the ‘° the tank (B). This will 
hot water being drawn from the sy vi t tablish a more favor- 
tem at a rate of flow of 12 gallon for promoting the flow of 
per minute. to the fixtures direct from 
rather than from the hot 
storage tank. 
Should any doubt 
typical recovery 
tem lay-out, 


can, 


nxtures 


the jacket or tank of the 
temperature 
result ¢ 
in » recover, sionally 


attained a 
grees F., as a 
frictional resistance 

circulating lines, (K) 
ing the water to be 


and (G s typical 


pie gers: cir- 
ead of direct 
storage ) 


only 


to es 
basis 


watel 


he heatet 
hot water s 


the sink faucets directly 

jacket or tank of the water 

will be delivered at a rate of 

12 gallons per minute, it is se ae 
pe a CO! a s 

dent that the 6 gallons of 205 deg: es 

: . , ‘ich definitely 

F. temperature water will be drawn ‘ 

= akg ; the three 

from the heater in 30 seconds du 

3 ; ; system 

ing which the hot water delivered at 

the faucets would be at, or near, 

temperature of 205 degrees | 

dangerously high temperaturs 


Since the rm 
remain that this 
water heating s' 
illustrated in Figure 14, 
design elements 
prevent the fulfill- 
primary functions 
such a , it is suggested that 
who profess to believe in the 
rrectness of this lay-out 
recovery water heating 
piped in this manner and 


; check the operation under the condi- 
placement of hot Water at oO1 tions outlined and which cer- 


a temperature of 200 degrees tainly are not exceptional. The re- 
the jacket or tank of the water heater sults will be enlightening. It is sug- 
—by cool cold water however, that if the hot water 
a temperature as iltaneously from 3 
F. that is principally responsibl you do not stand un- 
for cracks occurring in the jacket » showers at least 
shell of heaters made half minute that the 
and in which the drawn. many 
the bottom of, or been seriously scalded 
bustion chamber. conditions. _ 
larly true of coal, kidding ourselves 
heaters. It is the the set of conditions 
not occur fre- 


contraction of the 

conditions that recognize the fact that 

which will be will happen and that the 

almost elements which are respon- 
sible for inferior performance should 

be abandoned 


SVS 


several 


select at 
random a 
system 


It is this almost instantaneous 


above, 


; i} 
possibly gested, 


low as 60 de 


TEES 
~ 


s drawn simt 
er heads, 
2 one of the 
from cast 1ron_ during the first 
jacket 
surrounds rsons 
This is particu under 
hand-fire 
resulting, ravi the idea 
metal unde ‘| lined 
cause quently 
observed to occur, : 
instance 
point where the return, recovery cir- 
culating line (Kk) 


base of the It is recognized that those who ad- 

Next, should the draw of water  vocate this sy of installing a 
at the 4 sinks continue at re recovery water heating system do so 
of 12 gallons per minute for as sho on the henry that hot water 
a period as 2 minutes, it is a lf will be available quickly, or before 
evident that the temperature of the the water in the hot water storage 
water delivered in the last one and tank has attained the desired temper- 
one-half minutes would drop to iture. This, of course, is true to a 
proximately 85 degrees F., very limited extent but the 
heater, operating at full capacity, ing is inconclusive. Hot water will 
would be able to raise the water tem- be quickly available, but only that 
perature only 25 degrees F., if the volume or quantity which is con- 
water were drawn at the rate of 12 tained in the jacket or tank of the 
gallons per minute. Here, water heater. To agree with this 


is being Too 
have 
similar 
quit 
that 
above may 
and 
can and 


with 


cis 


such 


every close t the 


design 


is connected t 


heater. 


SOME 


reason- 


again, we 
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theory is to recognize the fact that 
hot water drawn at the fixtures does, 
in fact, come from the heater and 
not from the hot water storage tank 
of the system and that—if the draz 
of hot water exceeds the quantity 
contained in the heater jacket and/or 
the rate of recovery in gallons per 
minute the temperature of the 
water delivered at the fixtures will 
drop abruptly after the small volume 
of hot water in the heater is quickly 
exhausted. To accept that theory as 
a valid reason for the continued use 
of this method also evidences a will- 
ingness to swap the dubious advan- 
tage of a quick shot or squirt of hot 
water—which will be limited in vol- 
ume to that contained in the heater 
jacket—for the definite advantage to 
be gained by making the potential 
capacity of the system available at a 
uniformly stable temperature. Why 
employ a hot water storage tank if 
it is to be by-passed by the water 
supplied to and delivered from a re- 
covery type water heating system at 
any time? 

And now having figuratively 
taken apart the typical recovery 
water ¢heating system illustrated in 
Figure 14—let us make the 
sary and obvious alterations in the 
layout which will eliminate the con- 
ditions responsible for failure to ful- 
fill the three, principal functions of 
such a system as enumerated in (13) 

(a), (b) and (c) 

This phase of the 
covered in Part 4 of 
to follow. 


neces- 


above. 
subject will be 
Chapter VIII 
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Sales Training Guide Manuals 


] N ORDER to facilitate the instru 
mentation of the Pacific Coast 

Gas Association’s 14-unit sales 
training program, the association’s 
committee on sales training, headed 
by R. C. Terradell of the Southern 
California Gas Co., Los Angeles, has 
prepared two special guide manuals 
and is now making them available to 
gas utilities, appliance dealers and 
dealer organizations in the western 
states. 

One is a “Group Leader Guide.” 
One such guide has been compiled 
for application to each of the 14 units 
of training constituting the PCGA 
program so that indoctrination of ap 
pliance dealers, salesmen, merchant 
plumbers and distributors in modern 
methods and _ effective tech- 
niques for merchandising gas-fueled 
appliances can be started and carried 
on with a minimum of preparation. 

The second is a master manual en- 
titled “Organization and Adminis- 
tration Guide.” This forth for 
utility company sales-training execu- 
tives the steps that can be taken to 
carry out virtually any type of train- 
ing program, whether it be for 
the sales personnel of appliance 
dealers, merchant plumbers, distribu- 
tors or gas utilities, 


sales 


sets 


Original Training Plan Amplified 


The present 14-unit program of 
the PCGA is the outgrowth of pio- 
neering efforts made in 1940 by the 
Domestic Sales Committee under the 
chairmanship of O. R. Doerr of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco. The course was prepared under 
the George Dean Act by F. M. Wake- 
ley, staff instructor, California De- 
partment of Education, with mem- 
bers of the PCGA collaborating and 
supplying required factual informa- 
tion and selling technique. This pro- 
ject was completed in 1941 and pub- 
lished in 1942 as 14 units of instruc- 
tion, each in a_ separate booklet 
dealing with a separate subject. These 
are: 

Unit 

1. Gas Information 
Salesmen 

2. The Science of the Art of Suc 
cessful Selling 

3. What Makes People Buy 
Appliances ? 
The Salesman and the Sale 


Manual for 


Gas 


By 
Fred A. Herr 


When the Customers Cell. 
Prospecting Inside the Store. 
Getting Outside the 
Store. 

Development and Use of a Pros- 
pect File. 

Preparing to Make an Effective 
Sales Presentation. 

Making an Effective Gas Range 
Presentation. 

Making an Effective Automatic 
Gas Water Heater Presentation. 
Making an Effective Gas Refrig- 
erator Presentation. 
Making an Effective 
tion of Gas Heating. 
Types and Traits of Prospects. 


Business 


Presenta- 


New Group Leader Guide 


\s an amplification of this earlier 
work, the PCGA has completed the 
Group Leader Guide plan in order to 
simplify the initiation of the training 
program. This work, as well as the 
preparation of the Organization and 
Administration Guide, which will be 
described more fully below, was car- 
ried out by the Terradell committee 
composed of C. A. Miller of Gas Ap- 
pliances, Inc., Angeles; F. S. 
Parmenter, Southern Counties Gas 
e., (Angeles; A. P. Stryker, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco; and D. L. Turner, San Diego 
Gas & Electric Co., San Diego. The 
Terradell committee functioned un- 
der the overall supervision of H. A. 
Lee, PG&E, San Francisco, the 1947 
general chairman of the association’s 
Sales and Advertising Section. 

Each of the 14 group leader guides 
contains a list of visual aids and 
properties required for the presen- 
tation of a paticular unit course of 
training. Prefacing the complete set 
of guides is a foreword in which in- 
formation is presented pertaining to 
preparation of conferences, selection 
of meeting places, an outline of basic 
instuction methods, how the type and 
amount of discussion on each ques- 
tion should be determined, how in- 
terest in the class can be obtained, 
and similar data. 

Following the introductory data, 
each group leader guide presents sug- 
concerning how the class 
work can most suitably and effec- 
tively be presented. The style is in- 
formal. It offers for each unit 
instructor a plan for presenting the 


Los 


Los 


gestions 


g. & 
Training 
and 194 


utites of Partha 


Terradell, 
Southern 


chairman 


Supervisor of Sales 
California Gas Co. 
Sales Training Com- 
Coast Gas Assn. 


instruction and, in general for con- 
ducting the course. Included are tips 
on how and what to include in as- 
signed reading and how to prepare 
subjects for discussion. When the 
subject matter indicates the need for 
pictorial elaboration, the textual in- 
struction in some group leader guides 
is amplified with graphs, sketches or 
photographs, sometimes both, 


Terradell Explains Master Guide 


In a report on the PCGA 1947 
training program, Chairman 
Terradell pointed out that the com- 
mittee had decided that an ‘“Organ- 
ization and Administration Guide” 
would be invaluable in assisting gas 
appliance dealers, merchant plumbers, 
distributors and utilities to organize 
their own training programs. This 
master guide was prepared during the 
past year (1947) and outlines the 
means of planning and administering 
the program under specific local con- 
ditions. 

The Organization and Administra- 
tion Guide, for instance, provides a 
definite working plan for conducting 
the training project in_ instances 
where the gas utilities may be called 
on to conduct training for gas appli- 
ance dealers, plumber-dealers or dis- 
tributors. Another phase of the pro- 
gram, Terradell reported, outlines a 
step-by-step procedure for official 
organizations of those firms which 


sales 
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merchandise appliances and wish to 
train the sales personnel themselves, 
among their own staffs. 

Recognition is also given, Mr. Tet 
radell reported, to the possibility that 
some appliance dealers and util 
may not have the facilities for con 
ducting a training program nor thi 
instructors to 


oi activity. 


T1es 


release for that 


Guide Outlines Training Steps 

To provide training under such 
conditions, the guide outlines every 
step which can be taken to make the 
course part of the State’s Adult Edu 
cation Program, wherein it is jointly 
financed by the State Board of Edu 
cation (with separate definition of 
regulations applying in various west 
ern states) and the Federal Govern 
ment under the provisions of the 
Congressional George-Dean Act of 
1937. 

Such aid is available, according to 
Terradell, since the PCGA’S 
training program qualifies as an adult 
education project under this act and, 
consequently, any utility or gas 
pliance dealer desiring this hel; 
obtain the necessary administrati 
and financial support. 

“Various states,” he reported, 
“have assisted private business in 
planning for expansion, 
ization, sales training and 
ing. The California Department 
Education, 
through the Business Planning 
tute to render this service.” 

The major purpose of the Institute 
according to Terradell, is t 
businessmen to cooperate and 
the public efficiently. An endea) 
made through the Institute to 
to business groups qualified sp 
ists to present information upon 
various topics included in the cour 

Where an entire business distr 
is contemplating community planni 


] 
Sa iCs 


reorgan 


advertis 


for instance, works 


Insti- 


the PCGA’S sales training program 


can be incorporated as part of the 
general program, if sufficient 

ance can be assured to warrant h 
ing the classes. It then, Terrad 
explained, becomes part of the 


education program, jointly subsidized 


by the Federal government and 
interested State Board of Educat 


New Plan Speeds Original 
Program 

The association’s 14-unit course 
training is ready now, Terradell 
ported. He pointed out, howeve 
during 1947 dealer sales 
tions have not been ready t 
because appliances were in short 
ply and selling has consisted cl 
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various 
customers. 
lerradell added, however, that the 
need for facilitating the initiation of 
training programs is indicated by the 
fact that the slow and steady increase 
in the flow of durable soods is result 
ing in businessmen returning to their 
former methods of aggressive mer- 
handising 
lerradell emphasized that the 
in 1947 was how to get 
o sell, not how to sell them. 
declared, accounted for the 
ick of use by appliance dealers of 
the training program which the PC- 
GA has available for them on re 


saying “no” in 
patient 


ways to 


This, he 


1 


ques 
iu 


Tells How Program Can Be Set Up 
Phe recently completed Organi- 
ition and Administration Guide pro- 
vides copiously complete information 
oncerning how training programs of 
lifferent can be set up. The 
data are designed for gas appliance 
and salesmen, merchant 
as well as 
utility company personnel. 

lhe introduction explains that in 
considering the conduct of a 
training program it is essential to 

ilyse the local conditions which 
prevail so that a plan can be adopted 
which is most appropriate and effec- 
tive in the area involved. 

It is explained, further, that, in 
some instances, the gas utilities them- 
selves may be called upon to conduct 
the sales training program for ap- 


types 


} | 
ealers 
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plumbers and distributors, 


sales 


pliance dealers, salesmen, distributors 
ind plumbers. (The term distributor 
is used here implies any organization 
vhich merchandises gas appliances. ) 

lhe compilers of the guide have 
ilso taken cognizance of the fact that 
here may be when the 
himself would prefer to train 
his own employees, or that the official 
those firms which 
gas appliances may de- 
their own sales 
with material con- 
14 units of the Pacific 
\ssociation’s 


occasions 


dealer 


rganizations of 
erchandise 
] 


to admiunister 


ng | 


in the 


rogram 


program. 
likewise 1 
] 


outside 


covers cases 1n 
may 


when neither the gas utili 


assistance 


the gas appliance dealers 
they sufficient man- 
adequate facilities to carry 
training program. 


has bee n 


nave 


dis- 
each of the conditions cited 
rms of possible ways of 

g and completing an 


training program. 


made to 


ade- 


Suggested Plan for Utilities 


For gas utilities that propose 
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conduct the training program tor 
their gas appliance dealers the guide 
cites a number of arrangements that 
should be made before entering into 
a sales training program. Six basic 
suggestions are given, as follows: 

1...Obtain through a survey the 
number of gas appliance dealers and 
salesmen who intend to participate, not- 
ing their geographical location. 

2... Determine number of sales per- 
sonnel and participating dealers who 
will receive the training. 

3... Determine which units of the 
PCGA course will be administered to 
the respective groups of sales personnel. 

4... Obtain a supply of PCGA sales 
training units sufficient to supply each 
enrollee with a copy. It is suggested 
that at least twice the number of 
courses be obtained than the maximum 
anticipated attendance. 

5... Plan the meeting from the stand- 
point of a minimum of 19 to a maximum 
of 20 persons. 

6...Select suitable meeting places so 
located that they can be easily reached 
by employees of several business or- 
ganizations, either in dealer establish- 
ments, gas company offices, association 
or fraternal halls rented for the occa- 
sion, or in local schools. 


Tips on Meetings and Classes 


The guide cautions about obtaining 
rooms large enough to accommodate 
the maximum anticipated attendance ; 
that such rooms be properly venti- 
lated and lighted; that they be 
equipped with facilities for darken- 
ing them sufficiently for satisfactory 
stereopticon and film projection ; that 
supplies of gas and electricity be 
available. Desirable equipment is 
listed as including a_ blackboard, 
stereopticon screen, sound motion 
picture projector, slide projection 
equipment , and gas appliances which 
are to be demonstrated or used in the 
training course. 

The Guide suggests that required 
supplies of study questions be mimeo- 
graphed, allowing for sufficient extra 
copies for spoilage. It is also recom- 
mended that instructors be chosen, 
wherever possible, from the group of 
sales department employees who 
regularly contact the dealers in the 
area under consideration. 

The guide suggests that meeting 
schedules be arranged through the 
dealers and be so planned as to meet- 
ing their operating convenience and 
yet provide sufficient attendance to 
warrant holding the classes. Thus, 
the guide states, meetings may be 
scheduled 
(a) before the 

business day. 
(b) at the close of the regular busi- 
ness day. 
(c) In the evenings. 

Refresher meetings to be held not 
later than six months following com- 
pletion of the course also are recom- 
mended. 


start of a regular 
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Plan for Dealer Organizations 

In a suggested plan for dealer or 
ganizations, the guide points out that 
aggressive gas appliance dealer or- 
ganizations may prefer to carry this 
training program to their own mem- 
bers. Main points in the proposed 
plan of this type are cited in the 
guide as follows: 

That the officers of the dealer or- 
ganization appoint a sales training 
committee consisting of 
1. A chairman to coordinate each 

separate activity in which the com 
mittee will be engaged and plan 
and carry on the promotional ef- 
fort necessary to “sell” the pro- 
gram. 

That a member be appointed to 

obtain the names of dealers who 

will participate in the program and 
ascertain the expected attendance 
in their respective forces. 

This member would be charged 

with the responsibility of ascer- 

taining which portions of the 
course are desirable for the sales 
personnel of the individual deal- 
ers. He would also be expected to 
stimulate interest in the program. 

One suggested method is the mail- 

ing of a questionnaire to each po 

tential participant, timed to follow 
the first official announcement of 
the training pre ject. 


sales 


Fabricating Visual Aids 


Suggestions are also set forth in 
this plan for assigning responsibility 
to a certain member for fabricating 
the visual aids and properties needed 
to administer the program and for 
soliciting the services of a qualified 
instructor and locating and reserving 
satisfactory meeting places. The 
guide emphasizes that intensive pro- 
motional effort is mandatory to 
officially stimulate membership in- 
terest in participation, and that an 
announcement of the program, either 
written, verbal or both, is not suf- 
ficient. As means for disseminating 
news about the need for such a pro- 
gram and what it will offer the guice 
suggests the official journals of or- 
ganizations of dealers, local news- 
papers, direct mail to each member, 
in which the project would be ex 
plained. 


Plan for Utility Staff Training 


A third plan contained in the guide 
presents an outline of procedure for 
training utility employees. It is 
pointed out that for general admini- 
stration purposes the total number of 
employees in each firm has no effect 
upon the training project, but that 


Journal 


the geographical organization of the 
utility exerts an influence on such 
matters as meeting location, attend 
ance and frequency of sessions. 
Work which can 
profitably be given training are cited 
as sales department personnel, coun- 
ter clerks and other customer con 
tact employees. Information pertain- 
ing to minimum number of enrollees 


classifications 


per class, selection of me ting places, 
appointment of instructors ete., in 
the main, is similar to that provided 
for the plan for dealer organizations 
(see above). 

It is suggested that the schedules 
of meetings be planned to meet com- 
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pany operating convenience and still 
provide sufficient attendance. Re- 
fresher courses after six months are 
also suggested in this plan. 


Minimum Training 
Recommendations 


The Organization and Admini- 
stration Guide points out that each 
of the 14 units in the PCGA train- 
ing course covers an important 
phase of gas appliance sales work 
and that, grouped together, they 
represent a well-rounded treatment 
of fundamentals, the 
and use of which are essential to 
successful selling. For this reason 


knowledge 








SYV7TRON 


“‘Portable”’ 
ELECTRIC HAMMERS 
<= 


—for drilling, cutting, chipping 


and masonry —~- scaling 
old paint and rust. 


concrete 


“Portable” 
ELECTRIC 
DRILLS 


3/16” to 1” capacity 


920 Lexington 





CONSTRUCTION and 
MAINTENANCE TOOLS 


External Concrete Form 


VIBRATORS 
Seiting and compacting concrete in thin wall 
forms, pipe forms, standards, etc. 


The industrial models can be applied to bins, 
hoppers and chutes to keep material free-flowing. 


Save You Money and Time 


on hundreds of “nuisance” jobs. 


Write for illustrated literature 


SYNTRON CO. 


“Gasoline Hammer” 


PAVING 
BREAKERS 


100% Self Contained 
Busting Concrete, 
Digging Clay, Shale, 
Hardpan, etc. 
Tamping, Backfill 


and a host of other jobs 


Homer City, Pa. 
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the minimum training recommen 
dations in the guide include the en 
tire course, with the exception of 
those dealing with a specific appl 
ance which may not be sold by a 
dealer. 

It is also recommended 
since the attendance of 
will generally be made up of em 
ployees of two or more dealer or 
ganizations, it is advisable t 
lish class attendance on the basis 
of common sales interests. Where 
this is not feasible, the guide recom 
mends that the subject of 
successive meeting be announced 
so that individuals can determine 
in advance whether the subject 
matter is applicable to their needs. 
The following recommendations 
for minimum training are given: 

For Adult Education classes .. . 

entire course of 14 units 

For gas appliance dealers who do 
canvassing units 10-11-12 
13, and balance of course. 

For gas appliance dealers who do 
no canvassing . Units 10 
11-12-13 and 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 
and 14. 

For gas appliance distributors . 

. entire course. 

For gas appliance manufacturer 
representatives ... entire course. 

For utilities entire course. 


that, 
meetings 


o estab 


each 





Eka ° Z ii 
costly change-over work.. 


SERIES 302-20 


SERIES 84 


> 


The Roberts-Gordon burner 
adaptable to all types of gas with no 
major change of parts and without sacri- 
ficing efficiency. All that’s necessary is to adjust 
the patented iris orifice for the proper input and 
the air shutter for the right amount of air. 
timate the saving to the utility to be at least $15 
per customer . .. a mighty important reason for 


being glad you sell the Gordon. 


ROBERTS-GORDON APPLIANCE CORP. 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


RC WA -Cedetttateiec-1-5: 
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General Information 


The masterguide also contains a 
mass of general information dealing 
with such subjects as limited meet- 
ing recommendations and suggested 
agenda for conducting meetings, 
singly or in series. It explains how 
outside that may be re- 
quired can be obtained through fi- 
nancing by the State or Federal gov- 
ernments, Included is a directory of 
the names and addresses of coordi- 
nators and teachers of the State De- 
partment of Education in northern 
and Southern California, and other 
information dealing with towns out- 
side of areas served by teacher-co- 
ordinators ; procedure for organizing 
and administering the sales training 
program in the states of Arizona, 
Oregon, Utah and Washington; and 
data on state business planning insti- 
tutes and similar organizations. 


assistance 


New Film on Selling Appliances 


Recognizing that the use of the 
PCGA training program by utilities, 
plumber-dealers, appliance organ- 
izations and other groups has been 
limited during the past year because 
of the shortage of appliances avail- 
able for sale, the PCGA committee 
headed by Terradell decided to profit- 
ably take advantage of this hiatus in 


SERIES 400 


is readily 


built of long 


We es- 
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the appliance market by producing a 
sound film entitled “The Star Sales- 
man.” This film traces the steps in 
making an effective gas range pre- 
sentation, and is now part of the 
association’s program. 

“The committee believes,” Chair- 
man Terradell declared, ‘‘that the 
sound slide film represented an ideal 
vehicle for summarizing both visually 
and audibly the subject matter cov- 
ered during the classroom sessions 
devoted to selling gas appliances. It 
was also decided that group leader 
guides of the type now ready would 
insure uniformity of training pro- 
cedure where several instructors were 
used over a protracted period of time, 
and the work of administering the 
training would be simplified.” 





The "Hotomatic’’ is fool proof. It is placed high on the wall. It is 
life material. 
The "Hotomatic’ for small and large apartments, boarding houses, 
hotels, cafes, residences, 
barber shops, beauty parlors, tourist camps, gymnasiums, baptistries, 
schools, laundries, filling stations, clubs, washing machines 
PRICES RIGHT. Heats more water per hour PER 

than any OTHER HEATER. 


The International Gas Association 
GAS COMBUSTION ENGINEERS 


Little Giant Water Heater Co., 


907 7th St., Orange, Texas, U. S. A. 
Write for folder and prices 


Kitchen Cabinets. A new, colorful, 
illustrated Youngstown Kitchen cata- 
leg is announced by Mullins Manutac- 
turing Corporation, Warren, O. It con- 
tains full-color pictures of more than 18 
suggested kitchen arrangements, as well 
as pictures of the Youngstown line. 

Various features of Kitchenaider cabi- 
net sinks, and base and wall cabinets 
also are well illustrated. Information 
on use of the Min-a-Kitchen and on 
kitchen planning for old and new homes 
is included. 


~HOTOMATIC 
: Gas Water 
Heaters 


The water heater that is in a class by 
itself—should give 30 years of con- 
tinuous service. 


Thermostatic 
Instantaneous 


Patented 

FOR BUTANE - PROPANE 
Our 100% safety pilot is the simplest 
on the market. Easily understood by 
customers. 

Needs no storage tank. 

Also heats up to boiling. 

No. | heater heats 60 g.p.h. 

No. 2 heater heats 90 g.p.h. 

No. 3 heater heats 180 g.p.h. 
No. 3 battery heaters for larger 
quantities of water. 

The ideal booster heater. 

No. | heater weighs 50 Ib. crated. 





a ke a ce a cna 


It heats fresh water as you use it. 


bungalows, garages, warehouses, churches, 


DOLLAR INVESTED 


Approved by 


Manufactured by: 
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New Gas-Diesel Development Provides Fuel Economies 
































LOAD 
FIG, 1— SPARK-IGNITED GAS ENGINE FUEL Cost 100% 15% 50% 25% 
Ee tes to) 
9500 10100 12000 17800 
CU FT/MO x 1/1000 9980 7970 6310 4675 
CU FT at 18¢ x 1/1000 1750 1750 1750 1750 
Remainder x 1/1000 8230 6220 4560 2925 
Cost 1750 M at 16¢ $315 $315 $315 $315 
Cost Remainder at 12¢ $988 $747 $547 $351 
Total Cost/Mo. $130 $1062 $862 $666 
Total Cost/Yr. $15630 $12740 $10340 $7990 
LOAD 
FIG. 2— DIFSEL ENGINE FUEL COST 10 15% 50% 25% 
BTU/BHP/ER ThOO 7450 7950 9250 
Gal. Fuel 0i1/Yr, 652500 493500 —- 35000 204200 
Cost/Yr. at 7¢ $45670 — $34540 $2570 = $1290 
LOAD 
FIG. 3 — ORIGINAL GAS-DIESEL FUEL COST 100% 15h 50% 25% 
Gas-Diesel - Original (c) 
BTU/BHP/HR., Total 7200 8600 12000 20500 
BTU/BHP/ER., Gas 6840 8120 11280 19060 
Cu.Ft./Mo, x 1/1000 7190 6400 5930 5010 
Cu.Ft. at 18¢ x 1/1000 1750 1750 1750 1750 
Remainder x 1/1000 5440 4650 4180 3260 
Cost 1750 M at 18¢ $315 $315 $315 $315 
Cost Remainder at 12¢ $653 $558 $502 $391 
Cost Gas/Mo, $968 $873 $817 $706 
BTU/BHP/ER. 011 360 480 720 14h 
Gal.0i1/Mo, 2650 2650 2650 2650 
Cost, O11/Mo. at 7¢ $185 $185 $185 $185 
Total Cost, Gas & Oi1/Mo. $1153 $1058 $1002 $891 
Total Cost, Gas & 0i1/Yr. $13850 $12700 $12024 $10690 
LOAD 
FIG. 4—— NEW GAS-DIESEL FUEL COST 100% 75% 50 25% 
Gas-Diesel - Present (4) 
BTU/BHP/ER., Total 6400 6750 7350 8950 
BTU/BHP/ER., Gas 6080 6323 6710 7670 
Cu.Ft./Mo. x 1/1000 6400 4980 3530 2015 
Cu.Ft. at 16¢ x 1/1000 1750 1750 1750 1750 
Remainder x 1/1000 4650 3230 1780 265 
Cost 1750 M at 18¢ $315 $315 $315 $315 
Cost Remainder at 12¢ $558 $388 $213 $32 
Cost Gas/Mo, $873 $703 $528 $347 
BTU/BHP/HR., O11 320 427 640 1280 
Gal. O11/Mo. 2355 2355 2355 2355 
Cost Oil/Mo. at 7¢ $165 $165 $165 $165 
Total Cost, Gas & 011/Mo. $1036 $868 $693 $512 
Total Cost, Gas & 01l/Yr. $12456 = $10416 $8326 $6144 





HE LATEST improvements achieved 

by The Cooper-Bessemer Corpora- 
tion’s engineering department in connection 
with its Gas-Diesel engine are reducing 
fuel costs by 10 per cent under former 
Gas-Diesel operation at full load and as 
much as 42 per cent at one-quarter load. 


This marks the first time since the intro- 
duction of the modern Gas-Diesel that 
such economy has been possible at less than 
full load 


Fuel economy records for a 1440-horse- 
power supercharged Gas-Diesel in a munic- 
ipal power plant at Cherokee, Oklahoma, 
have shown fuel consumption figures con- 
siderably lower still This unit, which 
was the first of the new type to be de- 
livered, is an &-cylinder Type LS, and 
has been in continuous service since March 
of this year. 


A complete set of tables showing fuel 
costs at various loads for a 1440-hp spark- 
ignited gas engine, supercharged oil 
Diesel, supercharged Gas-Diesel as orig- 
inally operated, and the new improved 
supercharged Gas-Diesel are shown in 
Figures 1, 2, 3, and 4 


These tables are computed from Cooper- 
Bessemer’s fuel consumption guarantees 
for the various types of engines, based on 
fuel costs at the Cherokee, Oklahoma, 
plant. Natural gas at that station costs 
18 cents per 1000 cubic feet for the first 
1,750,000 and 12 cents per 1000 for the 
remainder each month, while Diesel fuel 
oil is seven cents per gallon 


Ralph L. Boyer, vice president and chief 
engineer of Cooper-Bessemer, points out 
that ever since the development of the 
Gas-Diesel for modern use was announced, 
it has been a very economical power unit 
at full load. In fact, it was more efficient 
than any other type of prime mover, 
including the Diesel oil engine which is its 
closest competitor. 


“During the extensive research, results 
attained have by far exceeded our expec- 
tations,” Mr. Boyer said. 


“We found,” he continued, “that the 
reason the Gas-Diesel was uneconomical 
at light loads was due to the leanness of 
the mixture. The lighter load made it 
more difficult to burn the charge with a 
pilot injection of fuel oil and the result 
was that a good percentage of the gas at 
light load was allowed to go up the ex- 
haust stack without being burned. 


“We have succeeded in finding a way 
of reaching that gas and burning it, so 
we can now state definitely that our pres- 
ent Gas-Diesels will show a lower BTU 
consumption at any and all loads than that 
of the oil Diesel.” 





Manufactured High B.t.u. Gas. Bul- 
letin A-200 issued by The Gas Ma- 
chinery Company 16114 Waterloo Road, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio, describes with dia- 
gram and photos, The Twin Generator 
Oil Gas Process desgined and installed 
by the Company. 
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54th Annual Convention 
Pacific Coast Gas Association 


attendance records for 


LL the 
P:C.G.A. 


conventions were bro 


ken this year at Coronado Sept. 
President A. E. 


23-25, Past 


Holloway, Chairman of the Regis 


when 


tration Committee, announced a total 
registered attendance of 7‘ 
The previous 
Coronado in 1940, closely 
by 765 in Los Angeles in 1944 and 


)5 persons 
781 in 


follow ed 


record Was 
729 in San Francisco in 1946. 

The following officers and dire 
tors were elected: 


President: A. H. 
Appliance Corporation. 


Sutton, Mission 


President: A. 
Counties 


Vice Bridge, 
Southern Gas Company. 


Martin, 


Gas and Electric Company. 


Treasurer: D. G. Pacific 


Directors: R. R. Blackburn, South 
ern California Gas Company. Leroy 
M. Edwards, Pacific Lighting Cor 
poration. C. H. Gueffroy, Portland 
Gas and Coke Company. N. Henry 
Gellert, Seattle Gas Company. Henry 
Honer, Western Stove Company. L. 
M. Klauber, San 


Electric Company. E. G. 


Diego Gas and 
Lawson, 
Pacific Public Service Company. J. S 
Moulton, 


Company. R. T. 


Pacific Gas and Electric 


Richards, Central 


Arizona Light and Power Company. 


F. C. Packer, Chairman of the 
Awards Committee, reported the fol 
lowing awards: 

Committee Award Gold 
Medal to the Chairman, To the com 
mittee which prepared the motion 
R. R 


Electric Co., 


With 


picture “The Miracle Flame” 
Gros, Pacific Gas and 
Chairman; W. M. Jacobs, Southern 
California Gas 


Kimball, 


Company. 


Company; F. M. 


Portland Gas and Coke 


Gold Medal, K. Ye Boosey, Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, for his 
1946 paper outlining a_ procedure, 


since proved successful, for minimi 


hnstone 


rector 


ing shut-off notices to delinquent cus- 


tomers, 
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Basford Trophy, To the Technical 
Section, K. B. Coast 
Counties Gas and Electric Company, 


Anderson, 


Chairman. 

In addition to these specific awards, 
the Committee the 
activity of two groups whose work 


commented on 


is not covered by the rules govern- 
ing awards. The first of these was the 
Sales Training Committee, R. C. Ter- 
radeli, Chairman. Mr. Terradell has 
done a splendid job in completing 
leaders guides and in an Organization 
Manual 
course, the text of which received a 
Committee Award in 1941. (See page 
47/—Ed.) 


and Administration for the 


The second activity commended by 
the Awards Committee was the valu- 
able work done by the Special Com- 
mittee on California Safety Orders. 
This Committee was organized by A, 
W. Turner, 


Gas Company, some two years ago 


Southern California 
when he was sponsor of the Accident 
Prevention Group, Technical Section. 
E. C. Hunt, Pacific Gas and Electric 


Company, was its first chairman. 








Our Standard Inspection Report 
tells the actual condition—inside 
and out—of each gas holder ex- 
amined. It gives*you the hidden 
facts on where serious corrosion 
trouble may be brewing in your 
holders. It points out misalign- 
ments — their cause and best 
corrective measures. In short— 
it will save you money on your 
gas holder investment. Let us 
give you the facts. 


MANUFACTURING Co. 


CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 


ENCINEERS - FABRICATORS - CONSTRUCTORS 


An independent Organization Not Affiliated With Any Other Builders of Gas Holders 
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Federal Power Commission 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Company, Inc. 

The Trans-Continental Pipe Line 
Company, Inc., Longview, Texas, has filed 
an amended application to replace its pre 
vious application requesting authorization 
to construct a gas pipeline system extend 
ing from Texas gas fields to the Eastern 
Seaboard. Total estimated cost of the 
project has been increased from $130,000, 
000 to $150,000,000 


Gas 


Facilities proposed in the amended appli 
cation include construction of a 26-inch 
transmission line beginning at the Rogers 
Lacy Field near Mercedes, Texas, and ex 
tending to a New York City 
terminus, a distance of approximately 


1839 miles; construction of 18 compressor 


delivery 


stations with an aggregate installed capac- 
ity of 186,000 horsepower; lateral lines to 
serve the Philadelphia and New 
areas, a number of gathering lines in the 
Texas gas fields and other miscellaneous 

Main line capacity would 
325,000,000 cubic feet of gas 


Jersey 


construction 
approximate 
daily 


The company proposes to supply natural 
gas to major gas companies now supplying 
consumer markets in the Eastern Seaboard 
area of New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. Principal companies to be served, 
the application stated, include Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, Inc., 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company (New 
Jersey) and the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany. In addition various other such com 
panies in the 
served. 


area are proposed to be 
The gas would be used principally 
to supplement manufactured gas now being 
served 


Commonwealth Natural Gas Co. 


Commonwealth Natural Gas Corporation, 
a new company, 


537-mile 


proposes to construct a 
pipe line from Tennessee 
Transmission Company's trunkline at West 
Bend, Kentucky, to Norfolk, Virginia, in 
an application filed with the Federal Power 
Commission. 


Gas 


Requirements for 
100,000,000 cubic feet 
municipalities, and 


natural gas up to 
for public utilities, 
industrial customers 
along the route would be purchased from 
Tennessee Gas. 


Commonwealth Natural was formed for 
the purpose of building the Norfolk line, 
the application states. Its officers and 
directors are: Michael E. Shea, president; 
James O. Watts, Jr., vice president ; James 
R. Caskie, secretary ; and Robert C. Watts, 
Jr., and Henry Sears, directors All 
officers are directors. 


Contracts presently are being negotiated 
by Commonwealth Natural with Roanoke 
Gas Company, The Petersburg and Hope- 
well Gas Company, Virginia Electric and 
Power Company, Suffolk Gas Company, 
the City of Richmond, Portsmouth 
Company, and a number of large industrial 
customers. 


Gas 


Texas Eastern Transmission Co. 
The Federal 


authorized 


Power Commission has 


Texas Eastern Transmission 


Corporation, Houston, Texas, to acquire 
and operate the Big and Little Big Inch 
lines to transport natural gas from the 
Southwest to gas companies operating in 
the Midwestern, Appalachian and Philadel 
phia areas, and to construct facilities to 
the delivery 
to approximately 


increase capacity of the lines 
$35 million cubic feet of 
gas per day 
Companies in the Appalachian area re 
ceiving gas supplies under contracts calling 
for an aggregate of 340 million cubic feet 
per day are The Ohio Fuel Gas Company, 
The Manufacturers Light and Heat Com 
pany, The East Ohio Gas Company, The 
Peoples Natural Gas Company, New York 
State Natural Gas Corporation, Equitable 
United Natural Gas Com 
pany and Carnegie Natural Gas Company 


Gas Company, 
Until line capacity is sufficient to supply 

volumes of 340 
gas deliveries to these companies are 


the primary 
MCF, 


to be 


contract 


apportioned in ratio to the contract 
amounts 

The Commission also authorized Texas 
Eastern to commence deliveries of gas to 
the Philadelphia area July 1, 1948. Deliv- 
eries will be made to The Philadelphia 
Works Company and Philadelphia 
Electric Company under contracts calling 
delivery of 70,000,000 
until October 1, 1949 
and 80,000,000 cubic feet a day thereafter. 


(vas 


for an aggregate 
cubic feet per day 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 


The Federal Power Commission has re 
ceived from the Tennessee Gas Transmis 
sion Company an application for a certifi 
cate of public convenience and necessity 
to construct and operate 


Sar\ to 


facilities, neces- 
increase the designed delivery 
capacity of its pipe line system by an addi- 
tional 455,000,000 cubic feet per day and 
to extend such system to a point near 
The application 
stated this addition would bring the total 
designed delivery capacity to approximately 
1,055,000,000 cubic feet per day. 

The estimated 


Boston Massachusetts. 


overall capital cost of 
the proposed facilities was approximately 
$150,000,000. 


Tennessee stated it would use the re- 
meet the demands 
its customer companies 
for natural gas and to make natural gas 
available in New York 
and New England now being served with 
manufactured gas 


facilities to 
upon it by 


quested 
made 


areas in eastern 


The additional quantities of gas would be 
offered for sale 
ith 


identical 
with the Commis- 
sion under its effective rate schedules, ex- 
cept as to the demand and 


charge, which, the 


under contracts 
W those now on file 
commodity 
application stated, will 
be adjusted to reflect the areas in which 
system Portions of 
eastern New York State and New England 
within the area proposed to be served by 
the new facilities have a population of 
approximately 7,230,000 includes 
approximately 1,634,000 customers for 
manufactured gas 


deliveries are made 


which 


TRADE MARK REG. 


RUST 


PREVENTER | 


For Automatic 
Water Heaters, 
Range Boilers, 
And All Types 


Of Hot Water 
Storage Tanks 


“Elno” prevents rusty water in 
domestic and industrial water heat- 
ing systems. It is a pure and simple 
rust preventer. It extends the life of 
galvanized storage tanks, especially 
where corrosive water conditions 
exist. 


“Elno” is made to fit all makes of 
Automatic Water Heaters, Range 
Boilers, and Large Volume Hot Wat- 
er Storage Tanks. 


“Elno” is easy to install. Remove 
the hot water fitting and replace it 
with the “Elno” rod—that’s all. “El- 
no” is equipped with a hot water 
fitting. 


“Elno” enables you to sell Clean, 
Rust-free Hot Water Service. “Elno” 
gives you another talking point, an 
added selling feature. 


There is an “Elno” made to fit the 
water heater you sell. 


Write for prices. 


If you want to read the 
Story of Corrosion, its 
Causes and _ Prevention, 
write for Facts Bulletin, 
No. 102. 


The Cleveland Heater Co. 
“EIno” Division 
2310 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 











AM GRATEFUL for the opportun 
| ity to present not just my opin 

ions and suggestions on industry 
wide cooperation, but also to try to 
reflect those other 
equipment manufacturers—compan- 
ies whose managements are inter 
ested in attaining a closely-knit, ef 
fectively-coordinated, and actively 
cooperative utility-dealer-manufac 
turer relationship. 

In doing this I find myself in 
some measure apparently selling the 
future of the gas industry to the gas 
utilities. This seems a plain case of 
bringing coals to Newcastle, but | 
trust an analysis from different view 
points may be helpful. And I am go 
ing to confine my remarks to the 
house heating and industrial fields, 
because here we have the 
immediate problems. In the 
of these all manufacturers 
real interest. 

The manufacturers and 
generally realize the need of restric 
tions. But they are interested in 
knowing to what extent they are 
finally going to be removed. Are the 
gas utilities and pipe lines going to 
plan to meet the demand for 
service when material shortages are 
relieved? Is constructive effort being 
made to solve the marketing prob 
lems which have emerged and will 
continue to emerge from the para- 
doxical situation in which the indus- 
try finds itself today—assuming sub- 
stantial expansion is to be made 
which requires protecting our market 
potentials ? 

In this program of expansion, the 
gas utilities’ problem is twofold: 

First, how much of this present 
enthusiastic acceptance is permanent 
load on which their plans for expan 
sion can be soundly based? Every 
manufacturer has been faced with an 
immediate market far in excess of 
existing production capacity. The 
“$64 question” is, “What percentage 
of the rate of demand represents a 
rate which will endure long enough 
to justify large expansion of capital 
investment ?” 

You have heard it predicted that 
at present fuel price levels natural 
gas would expect to carry the na- 
tion’s heating load. I think you will 
agree the problem ‘s not that simple 
I am sure that befo.e that can hap- 
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pen, or anything approaching it, 
prices must reflect competitive val- 
ues. Now they reflect a weird com- 
bination of political, economic, and 
regulatory viewpoints which do not 
form a very stable foundation for 
the investment of private capital re- 
quired by any such expansion. So, 
if I attempt to analyze some of the 
fundamentals which. it seems to me, 
control such an expansion, it is be- 
cause I feel that this expansion and 
the required investment must finally 
be based on such fundamental values. 

Second, what can the utility do to 
hold a public acceptance which will 
justify and protect whatever expan- 
sion program it adopts? Involved in 
this question is not only public ac- 
ceptance but manufacturer and dis- 
tributor acceptance and loyalty, with- 
out which the gas industry cannot 
function effectively. 

Just to assume that someone will 
always manufacture and sell gas ap- 
pliances is not enough. You don’t 
want this group to accept as a per- 
manent viewpoint the one now being 
fostered—that the more industrial 
and house heating load it can take 
away from the gas industry, the bet- 
ter you would like it—that it for- 
get gas heating for a year or two or 
three. 

How much of this present enthu- 
Siastic acceptance of gas service can 
you depend on? I think any realistic 
appraisal of our past record, present 
problems and future potentials gives 
ample reason for confident planning 
and aggressive action. 

Two years after V-J Day we find 
ourselves in the strongest economic 
and competitive position we have 
ever held in the history of our indus- 
try. Manufacturers have accepted gas 
as the most practical fuel for most 
heating and heat treating operations. 
The cooking load has reached an op- 
timum ; automatic laundries and dish- 
washers are placing a new emphasis 
on the necessity of automatic water 
heating. The demand for gas house 
heating has been unprecedented. 

Goodwill has increased tremen- 
dously since prewar days, due to the 
remarkable service rendered by the 
utilities and gas burning equipment 
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during the war years. Public confi- 
dence in the gas utilities generally is 

or has been—at an all-time high. 
That confidence has rested on a 
sound foundation of service and tech- 
nological developments fostered and 
assisted by sound industry policies in 
research and merchandising. These 
have stimulated every manufacturer 
in his own efforts and his desire to 
serve the industry. 


Industrial 


In the industrial field, gas-fired 
furnaces have kept pace with metal- 
lurgical and production requirements. 
Probably the development of fur- 
naces and processes using special at- 
mospheres is the best illustration of 
this progress, because special fur- 
nace atmospheres have been one of 
the most important developments of 
the past decade. They are of interest 
because they are illustrative of a 
trend which increases the importance 
of firm, non-interruptible gas service 
in the industrial field. 

In the first of these developments, 
gas carburizing in a continuous fur- 
nace replaced the process of carbur- 
izing by packing the parts being 
treated in a carbonaceous material. 
The refinement of this process now 
permits the use of a gas atmosphere 
so accurately controlled that it is 
used to restore the carbon in the de- 
carburized skin of the metal parts 
without changing the carbon content 
directly beneath this skin. We find 
these gas atmospheres have made 
possible the dry cyaniding process by 
means of which a hard case can be 
formed, combining the advantages of 
carburizing and nitriding. 

In the steel industry these gas at- 
mospheres carry the complete respon- 
sibility for the bright annealing of 
sheets and coils. Charges up to one 
million pounds of mirror-bright steel 
in a single furnace give best evidence 
of the dependence placed on these 
machines and on gas service by the 
steel industry. The developments in 
the nitrogen atmosphere, using in- 
dustrial gas as the medium for gen- 
erating this nitrogen, have demon- 
strated such advantages in tin-coated 
strip that there is every evidence that 
it may have universal acceptance by 
food processors for their tin con- 
tainers. 
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If these to be somewhat 
spectacular uses of gas, they should 
not make us overlook the reputation 
for accurate control and cleanliness 
in thousands of uses of gas service. 
It is this performance and reputa- 
tion, gained over the past twenty 
years, and accelerated in the past five 
war years, that encourages manufac 
turers to suggest rate increases, if 
necessary, to give continuous gas 
service. 

The point I want to make is this: 
It is just such developments which 
make it necessary to have non-inter- 
ruptible gas service on which indus 
try can depend so that its production 
lines will not be shut down. The will 
ingness of the manufacturers to pay 
higher rates for this service is evi 
dence not only of their evaluation of 
your but is indicative that 




















service, 







they can and will, if necessary, go 
to fuels on which they may think 
they can depend—LP gases and elec- 
tricity. 





These developments and the pro- 
duction requirements of industry are 
such that the gas industry should 
definitely take out of the interrupti 
ble load classification much of its in 
dustrial load. This does not overlook 
the importance of interruptible and 
off-peak load integrated with the 
house heating load. But there have 
been developed many furnaces and 
processes in which changeovers can- 
not be made without difficulties. The 
competition is L-P gas and electri- 
city. The gas industry should have 
no trouble in meeting that competi 
tion on a rate that permits non-in 
terruptible service. 






















Domestic Load 






Equally important has been the 
trend toward gas service in the field 
of domestic house heating. The thing 
we may fail to realize is that auto 
matic house-heating — whether with 
coal stokers, oil or gas-fired units 
has become an accepted commodity 
in the home, where before the war 
it was a luxury. And in automatic 
house heating equipment, gas is or 
has been the preferred fuel. 

It is important that this favorable 
position of house heating be realized 
in making your plans for expansion. 
The fact that you can still buy wash- 
boards for $2.50 is not a competitive 
factor in the sale of washing ma- 
chines at $200 or $300. The price of 
coal ranges doesn’t threaten the mar- 
ket for gas ranges, nor did W.P.A.’s 
best efforts to improve on Chic Sales’ 
architectural designs decrease the 
American families’ desire for more 
and fancier bathrooms. 

This change is not just a trend to 
gas—it is a trend to greater comfort 
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and convenience in the home, a cycle 
that has reached the heating system 
last. The public has accepted the idea 
of automatic heating. In a recent sur- 
vey of houses built in the last year, 
50 per cent used oil, 24 per cent gas, 
5 per cent coal stokers, 6 per cent 
coal, balance unknown. That’s 79 per 
cent automatic heating. 

Incidentally, this preference for 
gas is one of the best examples | 
know of that I suppose might be 
termed as indirect selling. While you 
laid off all your own sales force dur- 
ing the war period, you actually had 
the finest sales conceivable 
all your customers who sat back in 
comfort boasting of their good judg- 
ment and foresight and watching 
their neighbors worry about oil ra 


rorce 


tions, worry about coal delivery, 
prices, poor quality, and get mad at 
John L. Lewis. Now all of those 


neighbors wanting and demand 
ing the service that gas heat can pro 
vide 

That is the emotional side of the 
change..On the factual side is sound 
in insulated, better built, 
and smaller houses requiring from 
15% to 50% less fuel to heat, lower- 
cost heating equipment, higher prices 
for competing fuels and lower cost 
for gas service. These values are too 
substantial for your public to over- 
look. It is upon this acceptance of 
automatic heating that we should con- 
fidently plan for the future. 
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Neither do I think we can question 
the magnitude of the new building 
programs ahead of us in the next five 
years. Present high costs and high 
prices may delay a great deal of it, 
and that works in your favor during 
the period of your own restrictions, 
but it is nonetheless an unquestioned 
reality over the next few years. 


Load Factor 


The expansion of house heating 
means accepting a higher saturation 


of house heating and consequent 
lower load factors than have been 
considered in many cities. Industrial 


and commercial off-peak load should 
be developed as far as possible to 
balance house heating load, but a 
higher saturation of house heating 
means lower overall load factors and 
perhaps some higher rates for house 
heating and industrial markets. That 
challenge too should be accepted. If 
house heating gas service can be 
more easily sold now over competing 
fuels at prewar premiums than was 
possible then, the rate schedules 
should permit giving this service. 

Is there any real argument about 
public acceptance in either domestic 
or industrial fields, or your competi- 





tive position? The answer is an un- 
qualified “no.” The real problem is 
the rate of expansion and how far 
the expansion can soundly be carried. 
Good progress is being made in peak 
load production equipment which 
should be helpful in controlling this 
load factor. You are familiar no 
doubt with the work being done at 
Chester, Pennsylvania, on the cataly- 
tic cracking ot propane to produce 
an interchangeable gas for peak load 
standby. We have recently completed 
successfully the experiments in the 
cracking of gasoline which materially 
reduces the problem and expense of 
storage. 


There are other important factors 


that might be briefly mentioned. 
While people expect to be served 


with gas, you are bothered by policies 
of regulatory commissions with re- 
spect to rates and earnings which 
inconsistent with expansion. 
Public opinion, backed by the same 
politicians who now criticize rate in- 
will finally demand it. In- 
dustry needs gas. Your community 
needs expanding industry. You need 
industry to insure your investment. 

Many of you know all angles of 
these problems better than I do. To 
those, however, who may more 
pessimistic than I am as to the in- 
dustry’s ability to solve these prob- 
lems, go back with me 25 years to 
the postwar period following World 
War I. By comparison we had prac- 
tically nothing to be enthusiastic 
about. We had no position in the in- 
dustry, little or no equipment to sell, 
and limited means of interpreting 
our service—gas house-heating was 
a special luxury. 

The electrical industry had the in- 
dustrial heating load, such as it was, 
by the tail and a downhill pull to the 
tune of “Do It Electrically”; and 
practically every industrial furnace 
manufacturer in the country was on 
the bandwagon—and laughing at a 
few gas men who didn’t know the gas 
industry was dead, 
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Present Position 


By comparison today, we have 
everything to work with—public ac- 
ceptance, equipment, technical know- 
ledge, credit. Only two more things 
are needed materials to relieve 
shortages and permit expansion, and 
confident salesmanship at all levels. 

It is difficult to generalize because 
I know that many of the major utili- 
ties in manufactured and natural gas 
areas are preparing to meet the needs 
of this expanding market. It is to 
this group primarily that I wish to 
talk today, because within the scope 
of your operations during the next 
few years lies the immediate future 
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of the industry and the manufacturer 
and dealer market for equipment. 
The marketing conditions therein will 
be moulded largely by the merchan 
dising policies which you pursue. 
What will occur in those sections 
where utilities are unable or unwil- 
ling to meet the needs of an expand 
ing market is not within my prov 
ince to predict. I leave the answer 11 
the lap of the gods and to competi 
tion. 


Shortages and Restrictions 


So, let’s look briefly at some of the 


conditions which shortages and re 
strictions have and will continue to 
create in your territory and see what 
merchandising policies might be in 
stituted to protect that market 

If our market surveys are correct, 
and I believe them to be reasonably 
accurate, then two-thirds (2/3) of 
the national market will, within the 
next three years, become a_ hotbed 
of competitive selling—not of fuel 
alone but of merchandise, of service, 
of appeals for a share of the con 
sumer dollar. Plenty of gas will then 
be available; so will automobiles, 
electric appliances, oil and coal equip 
ment, and the hundred and one things 
for better living that are already be 
ginning to fill the pipelines of con 
sumer supply. 

Therefore, preparing to serve a 
market is only one of the many prol 
lems of management. Today you 
problems are chiefly operating and 
financing. Tomorrow they will be 
come marketing. 


Goodwill and Confidence 


What is happening to the good 
will the gas industry created or ac 
quired during the war? It is improv 
ing—is it solvent? Frankly, our in 
terpretation of the reports we re 
ceive show that it is definitely de 
teriorating in many areas. Company 
goodwill is not held by a public try- 
ing desperately to buy a_ product 
which a company won't sell. This ap 
plies not only to the particular prod 
uct refused but to all its products 

As George Jones said in an edi 
torial in the Servel News, “Although 
the switch of customers to other fuels 
cannot be immediately corrected, the 
serious part of it is that the search 
for other fuels may also apply to 
cooking, refrigeration and _ water 
heating. The fundamentals as to why 
our industry can best serve the do 
mestic market may all be swept aside 
not only by competition, but by our 
failure to hold present customers and 
to seek new users for gas service.” 

A survey by Small Homes Guide 
in August says, “For a while gas 
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was the most popular home fuel. 
Now it stands at 33% while oil is 
45%.” Goodwill is an intangible. It 
is the opinion of the mass mind 
formed by impressions often lacking 
In clarity and devoid of facts. All 
that Joe Doaks comprehends is that 
he didn’t lose any time during the 
war due to gas shortages. Mamma 
Doaks might have had to conserve 
a little but she had enough gas. But 
now the war is over and Joe lost 
time and money last winter because 
the plant in which he worked had to 
close down on account of gas short- 
ages. And Mrs. Joe couldn't get rid 
of that dirty old coal furnace, and 
Joe, Jr., can’t get automatic gas heat 
in that new G. I. house he bought. 
So, the Doakes and their bosses Say 
gas service is lousy.” They are con- 
fused. ' 

Multiply these impressions by the 
mass mind, which is not informed 
on the problems of gas supply; add 
the meddling and vacillation of polli- 
ticians and commissions; subtract 
the domestic, commercial and indus- 
trial business your competitors are 
doing; and what happens to as fine a 
public acceptance as has ever been 
attained by our industry? 

Public reaction runs all the way 
from considering that this is a plan- 
ned shortage for the purpose of rais- 
ing rates to a belief in the depletion 
of gas reserves. Walter Weir in a 
talk to the Baltimore Advertising 
Club said: 

“Merchandise is one of the least 
important things a company has to 
sell. What he has constantly to sell, 
merchandise or no,— what he can 
never afford to stop selling—is the 
idea of his business, the concept of 
it, the reason why people can place 
confidence in it and whatever issues 
from it. 

“For business is not a factory or 
production line or a distribution sys- 
tem. It is a relationship among peo- 
ple. And human relationships cannot 
be kept alive and thriving without 
the constant nourishment of ideas. 
Whether we regard them cynically 
as 14-year-olds or not, people are 
thinking creatures. And as business- 
men we must realize we are dealing 
with people, not with just things we 
call markets or economic trends or 
purchasing power. 

“Our overall job is not just to sell 
our product, but at the same time to 
build respect for the company and 
the system behind the product, be- 
cause without that business success 
cannot be maintained. Business is not 
a factory or a production line or a 
distribution system. It is a relation- 
ship among people. And people must 
constantly be sold.” 
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A Program for the Industry 


What can the gas utilities do dur- 
ing this period of restrictions that 
will help to maintain their public 
goodwill and protect their market po- 
tential’ Let me suggest four things. 


First, every individual gas com- 
pany should present, in local adver- 
tising and news releases, the story of 
the reasons for its restrictions and 
the steps it is taking to remove them 
in the shortest possible time. The 
National Advertising Committee 
might well devote some of its na- 
tional copy to this subject, but local 
action is particularly important be- 
cause every existing and potential 
gas user is interested in learning 
what his own gas company is doing 
to serve him. 


Other industries have had to meet 
this same problem. The success of 
A.T.&T’s public relations policy is 
known not only to students of mar- 
keting but to the man on the street. 
Think of the dramatic story of serv- 
ice the gas industry could portray. 
Visualize the effect of a frank, fac- 
tual portrayal of what this industry 
does to make 24-hour service avail- 
able—the devotion of its men, ma- 
terials, methods, and .money to a 
cause in the public interest. 


How many people have seen the 
news release of the Federal Power 
Commission that “16 existing and 5 
proposed new natural gas companies 
have filed applications; and much of 
the construction which would in- 
crease capacity from 4400 million 
cubic feet to 8400 million cubic feet 
per day has been authorized. Of the 
latter, the delivery outside the states 
or origin would increase from 2000 
to 64000 million cubic feet a day. 
Isn't it news to a public waiting for 
service that FPC has authorized in 
the year ended June 30, 1947, $273,- 
000,000 of pipe line extensions alone, 
having a capacity of two billion cubic 
feet per day, affecting 80 large cities 
in 20 states ?>—This on top otf $1Z/.- 
000,000 in the previous year? 


It might also be news that furnace 
oil prices in New York are now be- 
tween 10c and llc as compared with 
6c prewar, and the oil industry ex- 
pects prices this winter between 12c 
and 13c; and that while coal has been 
doubling in price over the past 15 or 
20 years, the cost of gas service has 
been cut in half. 


Tell the people your problem - 
that it’s a steel shortage, not a gas 
shortage. Tell the public, which in- 
cludes your dealers and gas appli- 
ance manufacturers, what and when 
and how you are going to do some- 
thing about it. 
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Do it NOW—not after these prob- 
lems cease to exist. Do it NOW 
while cooperative action can protect 
everybody's interest in the markets 
of tomorrow, and permit them to 
plan with you, not against you. It 
has always seemed to me that the 
ostrich that buried his head in the 
sand was giving an open invitation 
for a kick in the tail. You are invest 
ing money in plants, equipment, in 
pipe lines. It is just as essential to 
invest in a market as it is to invest 
in the facilities with which to serve 
that market—and in my opinion it’s 
an industry-wide job, as well as the 
obligation of the individual compan- 
ies. 

Second, if you can’t sell anything 
else, start on a campaign of upgrad- 
ing existing equipment, to improve 
gas service through the replacement 
of obsolete, worn-out, and improper- 
ly designed gas heating systems. This 
applies to both the house heating and 
industrial fields. 

The important thing is to. start 
selling. Get your story over to the 
people in your market by personal 
contact and sales activity. You can’t 
do the public relations job with only 
30% of your prewar force. 
There is no better way to keep in 
touch with the users—to build pub- 
lic confidence—than through personal 
contact—the contact of your own 
representatives or by dealer organiza- 
tions properly trained and interested 
in the future of the gas business. 
There is no better channel through 
which to approach your present users 
than a willingness and desire to im- 
prove their present comfort or oper 
ations through better heating appli- 
cation by replacing old, obsolete, an- 
tiquated equipment. 

Third, hold the dealer cooperation 
you started to develop after the war 
by continuing your contact and in- 
terest in your dealer outlets. Nothing 
of permanent value can be gained 
by failing to cooperate with dealers 
who prefer to stay in the gas busi 
ness. Just asking the dealer to forget 
about gas for a period of one to three 
years does not seem the right step 
to be taken if good public relations 
are considered necessary to the ex- 
pansion and continuation of your 
business. 

Due to the curtailment of gas serv- 
ice and the uncertainties which exist 
in the market, manufacturers for the 
first time are considering the neces- 
sity of becoming all-fuel appliance 
and equipment manufacturers—mak- 
ers of commodity items — without 
preference or loyalty to any particu- 
lar fuel. 

One of the past objections to con- 
version burners was the instability 
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of some part of this load due to the 
f reconversion to coal. Have 
you considered the effect of present 
restrictions in forcing the develop 
ment and sale of gas designed equip- 
ment that can be operated also on oil 
or oil designed equipment operated 
also on gas? In the builders market 
there has always been some demand 
for central heating equipment on 
which the final selection of gas or 
oil could be left to the purchaser. 
Now in many areas this is the only 
type of equipment which can be sold. 
The heating equipment dealer 
the fellow whom you taught to sell 
automatic heating, the fellow many 
of you announced would do your 
postwar selling—is being forced to 
sell oil and coal equipment in order 
to stay in business. Many have their 
working capital tied up in inventory 
stocks of gas equipment which will 
take many months to move in pres- 
ent partial or completely curtailed 
markets. 
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To stay in business they have 
turned to the sale of competitive fuel 
equipment. Many of them like it. 
They are making a profit by staying 
in business as brokers of equipment, 
without loyalty to or preference for 
any type of fuel or make of heating 
equipment. These salesmen may con- 
tinue as brokers unless price tips the 
balance in favor of gas, or you work 
out and put into operation now an 
effective program to keep these deal- 
ers interested in the business of sell- 
ing gas heating service. 

It is my prediction that unless such 
cooperation is given now, when an 
adequate supply of gas is available, 
ihe gas utilities will have to return 
to the merchandising of gas appli- 
ances, and particularly heating equip- 
ment, because it will take too long 
and prove too costly to try to recover 
lost ground and organize an effective 
sales force dependent on dealer co- 
operation, 

Fourth, there is evidence of a seri 
ous need for a change in the em- 
phasis placed by regulatory bodies 
on the importance of continuous rate 
reductions, and a more realistic ap- 
praisal of the pre blems of sound ex- 
pansion to meet these demands for 
increased service. 

It is certainly a paradoxical situa- 
tion: the public is clamoring for gas 
service; the of house heating 
with natural gas is equal to or less 
than the cost of heating with coal; 
and the regulatory commissions are, 
av least in some cases I know of, un- 
willing to allow rates or fair princi- 
ples of setting rates which either as- 
sure the allowable earnings they have 
established or give a sound basis for 
investment for further expansion. It 
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is certainly an artificial situation 
which is an obvious hurdle to sound 
financing and expansion. 

Competition has always been the 
answer to any unwillingness by utili- 
ties to extend service. But who is 
willing to run competing lines when 
the only hurdle is inequitable rates 
to existing companies? It seems a 
situation is developing in which these 
commissions themselves are denying 
extension of service to the public 
which they are supposed to assure. 

It would be much simpler I know 
if we could ignore the need of addi- 
tional capital investments for plant 
expansion and new pipe lines and the 
expenditure of energy that an ex- 
panding industry imposes. The status 
quo has its appeal. Here, however, is 
the real challenge to our initiative 
and our confidence in the gas in- 
dustry and its future. The progress 
the gas industry has made and the 
present acceptance of gas service is a 
fair index of our opportunities and 
of the difficulty of our present prob- 
lems. Certainly they are bigger than 
they were after World War I, but we 
have so much more accomplishment 
back of us, a so much firmer founda- 
tion of acceptance under us, that 
the decision to go ahead aggressively 
is not so difficult as many we made 
in the past. 


Maintain Public Relations 
Summarizing what I have said 
in an attempt to bring some of the 
trees in this forest into focus, we are 
going through a period of reverses 
and confusion in our long-term mer- 
chandising programs. Every indus- 
try, I presume, runs into its Battle 
of the Bulge. But the public is not 
going to understand your position in 
these reverses in this competitive bat- 
tle or your intentions unless you tell 
them about it and show them you 
have some plans. You can’t say, “Just 
forget us for two or three years.” 
You have some allies whom you need 
in your present dilemma and future 
campaigns. It is easier to hold them 
than to attempt to replace them with 

others later. 

Out of all this, however, stands 
one dominating fact that no one can 
discount, and especially you: the gas 
industry has never been in a better 
position than it is today to merit 
confidence within its own ranks and 
the faith of the public it serves. It 
takes the same courage and guts to 
carry that responsibility that it did 
to achieve it. Let’s keep it working. 

Revision of address presented at Amert- 
can Gas Association Twenty-ninth Annual 
Convention, Cleveland, Ohio, October 6, 
7, 8, 1947. 
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Gas Appliance Manufacturers Assn. and result of ballots will be revealed 


in the near future. 

Range Division, Lloyd Ginn, 
EETINGS of the several Divi Water Heater Division, Frank Chairman, discussed steel shortage, 
M sions of the Gas Appliance Nugent, Chairman—acting on simpli- prospects for broadened publicity 
Manufacturers Association fication of A.G.A. construction and and the removal of excise taxes on 
were held at the Statler Hotel, Cleve- performance requirements, to elimin- ranges. In the C. P. Group the “Gas 
land, during October 6-8. ite obsolete items and to reduce cost Has Got It’ campaign was discussed 
of testing fees. A proposed 1948 pro- at length as well as adoption of C. P. 
motional program will be based on a requirements for L. P. gas and Bu- 

mail ballot now under way. Plans  tane-air gases. 


At the Board of Directors meet 
ing presided over by John A. Rob 
ertshaw, President, the resignation 
of F. J. Hoenigman was announced 
and Frank J. Nugent of Rheen : 
Manufacturing Co. elected to the UTILITY MEN ATTENDING A.G.A. CONVENTION 
post of first Vice President and a = UNIVERSAL 
nominating Committee appointed to | GASQRANGE 
choose a second vice president 





During 1947, new member 
taled 157, making the total mem! 
ship now 510. 


A decision was reached to hold an 
exhibit at Atlantic City concurrent 
with the A.G.A. Convention in Ox 
tober 1948. 


G.A.M.A. is proceeding on an en 
larged statistical program and all di 
visional chairmen reported success 
ful accomplishments. 

A new Committee on L. P. Gas 
Legislation is being formed to keep 
members apprised on State legisla 
tion, 


House Heating and Air Condi 
tioning Division, C. B. Phillips 
Chairman—coordinating eastern util 
ities standards requirements for ap 
pliances to meet A.G.A. standards 
Industrial Gas Equipment Divi 
sion, Herman Gehnrich, Chairman, 
functions as a coordinating group fot 
codes. 
Direct Heating Equipment Divi 
sion—George McFadden, Chairman, : : : 
5 , Upper, L. to R. Walter C. Beckjord, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cin- 


is working on_ simplification of nnati, Ohio: George F. Mitchell, Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. Chicago 
A.G.A. construction and perform Illinois. ’ 


ance requirements and on proposed ; a ee ee me ee ee ee ee 
af L Vi. ° 6s, ! CTri ! uri, . Ou Oo. - ve. 


> set ie - j q . 
L. P. gas regulations. Connor, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 


SUPERIOR GAS METERS 


For Sound Values and Continuous Operating Economy 





Meters for Domestic and Industrial Use. All Sizes 5B to 60C. 
Wet Test and Demonstration Meters — Diaphragms — 
Service Cleaners— Provers — Meter Repairs 


Write for details and quotations 


SUPERIOR METER COMPANY, INC. 


167 41st Street Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 
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Nows of the Gas Industry 


Chairman, General Nominating 
Committee 


A. V. S. Lindsley, Vice-President, The 
Connecticut Light & Power 
Waterbury, Conn., was elected Chairmat 
of the General Nominating Committee ot 
the American Association, at the 
Executive Session held in Cleveland, 
October 6, 1947. The Committee 
recommend the nominations for the officers 
and directors to be elected at the 1948 
Convention of the Association 

Other members elected to the Nominat 
ing Committee include: Joseph 
President, Oklahoma Natural Gas Com 
pany, Tulsa 2, Okla.; William G. B. Euler, 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company, San 
Francisco, Calif.; S. H. Hobson, President, 
Roper Corporation, Rockford, 
Mitchell, President, Nort] 
ern Indiana Public Service Company, 
Hammond, Ind., and N. T. Sellman, Vice 
President, Westchester Lighting Company, 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Company, 


Gas 


will 


Bowes, 


George D 


Ill.; Dean H 


A.G.A. Employee Relations 
Conference 
The 


sponsored by 


Employee Relations Conference 
the Personnel 


Personnel 


Comnnittee, 
Southwest Conference, and the 
Midwest Personnel Conference of the 
American Association will be held 
at the Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Texas, on 
November 19 and 20, 1947. 
executives from all of the nation’s gas 
utility companies have been invited 

Willard G. Wiegel, Personnel Director, 
Lone Star Gas Company, will preside at 
the morning session on Monday. After an 
official welcome to Dallas by C. H. Zachry, 
President, Southern Union Gas Company, 
a discussion titled “Operating Under the 
Taft-Hartley Law’’ will be led by 
min Werne, Counsellor of Law 
turer at New York University Graduate 
School of Business. Administration. He 
has written extensively on labor relations 
and collective bargaining and has conducted 
clinics on subjects growing out of labor 
relations. The latest developments under 
the new law, as they affect utilities will 
be reviewed by Mr. Werne. 

At the afternoon session at which Fred 
H. Rauch, Vice-President and Director 
of Industrial Relations, Cincinnati Gas and 
Electric Company, will preside the subject 
will be “Finding Out What Your Work 
ers Think” under the leadership of Joe 
Bevis, Vice-President, Opinion Research 
Corporation, Princeton, N. J. 

William H. Lough, President of Trade- 
Ways, Incorporated, will lead a discussion 
on “Modern Employee Training Methods” 
with particular emphasis on 
training aids and their uses 
purpcses. 

Following a reception, John C. Flanagan, 
Vice-President, United Gas Corporation, 


Gas 


Personnel 


Benja- 


and Lec- 


audiovisual 
for specific 


Houston, will be the 


banquet 


Texas, speaker at a 
His t is: “Top Manage- 

ment and Employee Relations.” 

Myers, Assistant to the 

Sioux Electric 

morning 

Rauch, Vice-Presi 


subjec 


Presi 
Com 


Vernon 
de nt, 


pany, 


City Gas and 
will preside at the 
Fred R 
Gas « 
Jurgensen, 


session 
on Tuesday 
dent, Cin 
and C. E Director, 
Minneapolis Gas Light Company, will lead 
Whys Results of Job 
Uses and Abuses of En 

respectively. 

Director of 


nnati Electric Company, 


Personnel 
discussions on and 
Evaluation and 
ployment Tests, 

W. H 
Louisiana 
at the 


Senyard, Personnel, 


Power Company, will preside 


where the discus- 
sion subject will be “Trends in Communi- 


afternoon 


session 
with Employees.” 


cation 


.— 


Peoples Natural Gas Co. 
Appoints Yost Sales Mgr. 


Charles L 
manager of 


Yost has been appointed sales 
The Peoples Natural 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Yost joined Peoples in 1938 as heat 
ing and ventilating engineer after 17 years 
as district manager Kompak 
Water Heater Co., in the Tri-State area. 
He was made engineer in charge of the 
New Building division in 1941. 


Gas 


sales for 


Charles L. Yost 


Officers Reserve 


World War I, 


A member of the 
Corps since his 
Mr. Yost resumed army duty in 
1941 as a captain. Following a period 
with the Industrial division of the Army 
Ordnance department in Pittsburgh he 
went abroad for a tour of duty in France 
and Germany until 1945 when he returned 
te the Pittsburgh Army Ordnance depart- 
ment as a lieutenant colonel in the Officers 
Reserve He rejoined Peoples in 
1946 as assistant sales manager. 

Mr. Yost replaces Christy Payne, Jr., 
who has been made a vice president of the 
company. 


service in 
active 


(¢ rps. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


10-14 National 


10-13 


7 National Restaurant 


November 


Hotel Exposition, 
Grand Central Palace, New 
York, A.G.A. Exhibit. 
American Petroleum Institute, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
Vid-Southeastern Gas 
ciation, Raleigh, N. C. 
Wisconsn Utilities Associa 
tion, Joint Convention of 
and Electric Sections, Com 
mercial and Technical Divi- 
sions, Schroeder Hotel, Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Vew England Home Service 
Conference, Boston, Mass. 


y | SSO 


Gas 


January 
A.G.A. Home Service Work 
shop, Congress Hotel, Chicago 


February 
Eighth 
and 
Grand 


York. 


International Heating 
Ventilating Exposition, 
Central Palace, New 


March 


New England Gas Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting, Boston 
Southern Gas Association, 
Galveston, Texas. 
Vid-West Regional Gas Sales 
Conference, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

April 
G.A.M.A. Annual 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
A.G.A. Sales Conference, In 
dustrial & Commercial Gas 
Section, Windsor, Canada. 
Mid-West Gas Association, 
Annual Meeting (place not 
selected). 


Meeting, 


Associa- 


tion Show, Cleveland. 


7 Gas Meters Asen., Florida & 


Georgia, Hollh wood Seach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Sla. 
Motor Vehicle Conference, 
A.G.A., Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh. 
Indiana Gas Association Con- 
vention, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Link, Indiana. 
L.P.G.A. Annual Convention 
and Trade Show, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

May 
Natural 
A.G.A., Rice 
Texas. 
Pennsylvania Gas Association, 
Annual Meeting, Galen Hall, 
Wernersville, Pa. 
New York—New Jersey Re- 
gional Gas Sales Conference, 
Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y. 
Production and Chemical Con- 
ference, 3erkeley - Carteret 
Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Natural Gas and Petroleum 
Association of Canada, Gen- 
eral Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. 


Gas Department, 
Hotel, Houston, 


Wit WML ALAM 
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Kansas-Denver Pipeline 
Completed Will Serve 20,000 
Additional House Heating 
Customers 
Denver's second natural gas pipeline was 


officially placed in operation Wednesday 


October 15, 1947, at 10:00 am. when 
Mayor J. Quigg Newton opened the huge 
valve which turned gas into the city dis 


of Public Service Cor 
The new 20-inch line 


more than 2 


tribution 
pany of Colorado. 
increases available supply 
times, from 83,000,000 cubic 
to 215,000,000 cubic feet per day when full 
capacity is attained. 
Robert W. Hendee, 
Interstate Gas Company 
new pipeline, J. E. Loiseau, Presi: 


system 
feet per 


President, Colorado 
which built the 
lent, Pul 
lic Service Company of Colorado, assist 
in the turn-on whicl 
attended by several hundred persons at the 
North Denver Town Border Sti 
and Dahlia. 

The pipeline construction was complet 


in 122 days of 


ceremonies wert 


ution, 56t 


elapsed time and exactl 


on schedule as originally planned. Cost 
of the project is about $12,500,000. J. R 
Horrigan was the general contract 1 


Bacon & Davis wert 


Stearns-Rogers Mat 


the pipeline; Ford, 
consulting engineers ; 
ufacturing Company were 
the compressor station. Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company supplied the pip 


contractors 


Natural gas was first brought to Denver 
in June, 1928, from the Amarillo, Texas, 
field through a 340-mile pipeline his 
older line is 22 inches from the field 


the Pueblo, Colorado, take-off and 20 


inches from there to Denver. It supplies 
Denver and’ the pipeline of Colorad 
Wyoming Gas Company, a subsidiary ot 
Public Service Company of Colorad 


which serves territory around Denver 
north to and including Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Colorado-W yoming ny 





Gas Company has 
planned a second pipeline from Denver 
Cheyenne this year but delay in_ pipe 
delivery has held up the construction until 
next year. As a result 
now in effect in the towns and area served 
by Colorado-Wyoming Gas Company 

It has been necessary for Public Servic« 
Company of Colorado to build many miles 


restrictions ar¢ 


of city mains to provide for present house 
heating and load growth generally Ap 
proximately 20,000 new househeating cus 
tomers will be added in Denver in 1947 
This compares with a total of ab 


39.000 customers in Denver 
for the entire period prior to 1947. 


lhe completion of 


househeating 


this second pipeline 
assures an ample supply of 
for domestic 


Denver 


natural gas for many years 
well as 


or commercial and industrial needs of the 


and househeating requirements as 


t 


( 


United Gas Makes Flanagan 
G.M. of Texas Operations 

John C. Flanagan to gen- 

eral manager of the Texas operating divi- 
sion of the United 

firm’s 


Promotion of 
Gas Corporation, in 
far-flung retail gas sales 
was 


nargee of 
the state, announced 


N. ( 


today by 


President McGowen. 





time Mr 


unced retirement Oct. 1 under United’s 


same McGowen an- 


etirement plan of J. V. Strange, of 
Houston, who far the past 17 years has 
been vice president and general manager 


the operating division 
Mr. Flanagan, a United vice president 
early 1946, joined United in 1929 
and from 1930 to 1940 lived in Houston 
while serving as assistant to the president. 
He moved to Shreveport in 1940 and in 
1946 moved back to Houston after his 
election as vice president and appointment 


Since 





HOLDER e¢ DISTRICT ¢ 


APPLIANCE 


| 53 Park Place 








Mulcare Engineering Co., Inc. 
Gas Works & Distribution Equipment 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Connelly 


SERVICE 


If you have a 


Connelly’s 71 years 
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For Keal Gas-purifying. Power 
CONNELLY IRON SPONGE 


for all kinds of Gas Pressure Control © Te ot tp 


Iron Sponge. It’s the finest purification material to be had. 


efficiency 


Connelly Iron Sponge has a high degree of activity. 
service before fouling. It revivifies more quickly. 
have been using this 
they know it can be relied upon to do the best job. 


problem in 
of experience. 


as assistant general manager of the oper- 
ating division. 

Mr. Strange, one of the gas industry's 
best-known executives, went into the utility 
business 41 years ago on the West Coast. 
He came to Houston in 1930 as vice presi- 
dent in charge of distribution for several 
companies which later became the United 
Gas system. 


New Compressor Station 
for United Natural Gas Co. 


Chemical Plants Division of Blaw-Knox 
Company has received a contract from the 
United Natural Gas Company, Oil City, 
Pa., for the erection of a compressor sta- 
tion near Ellwood City. The new station 
will have seven compressors and will help 
assure a continuous natural 
Included in the award are the foundation, 
erection of compressor and auxiliary build- 
ings and installation of piping and equip- 
ment. 


flow of 


gas. 


Porter with Tennessee 


Transmission 
\. Lynn Porter has joined Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Company as_ Internal 


\uditor. He was formerly with Magnolia 
Petroleum Company of Beaumont; Frazier 
and Torbet in Houston; and and 
Porter in Houston. 


iT mey 


He is a member of the Texas Society 
of Certified Public Accountants, American 
Institute of Accountants, and the National 
Association of Cost Accountants. He is a 
native of Belton, Texas, received his B.S. 
Degree from Texas A & M. 


Syntron Company Establishes 
Montreal Sales Office 


D. G. Black, General Sales Manager of 
the Syntron Company, of Homer City, Pa., 
announces the establishment of a branch 
sales office in Montreal at 4695 Sherbrooke 
Street, West, under the supervision of Mr. 
C. F. A. Gray. 

This office will provide better sales and 
engineering service to meet the increased 
demand for Syntron Vibratory Material 
Handling and Construction and Mainte- 
nance Equipment in Quebec and the Mari- 
time Provinces, and will relieve the already 
established branch sales office at 2655 Bloor 
Street in the direction of 
burden it has 


Toronto under 


Dranfield, of the 
been carrying. 


George 






in gas-purification at the lowest cost, use 


It gives longer 
Leading gas companies 
purification material for 


“blue-ribbon” years— 


gas-purification, take advantage of 
Our engineers will be glad to help 


you ... there is no obligation. Consult Connelly! 





CONNELLY, INC. 


3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 
Elizabeth, N. J. 








Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Is Natural Gas Being 
Sold Too Cheap? 


This question was pointed up forcibly 
in testimony given during a hear 
ing the Michigan Public Service 
Commission by Mr. Ronald Herringshaw, 


recent ly 
before 


who appeared as a witness on behalf of the 
Power Company of Michigan 
Pan 

for 
lines in 


Consumers 
in connection with an application of 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Company 
authority to construct gathering 
Howell field. 

The effect of Mr. 
mony was that the shortage of natural gas 


Herringshaw’s testi 


is due, among other causes, to the fact 
that the gas is being sold too cheaply in 
comparison with the increasing prices ob 


tained for coal and fuel oil for house 
heating purposes, and that as a result the 
demand for more gas as a premium fuel 
is increasing beyond all estimates hereto- 
fore made. 

The 


mony 


from his 


is a most revealing observation 


following excerpt test 


Ouesttion 


What really brings about this 


shortage in supply of natural gas, Mr 
Herringshaw, in your judgment ? 

Answer: Well, in my judgment, there 
are quite a number of factors that enter 
into the shortage of natural gas supply 
We must remember that during the war 
vears, there were excessive demands put 
upon gas distributing companies, particu 
larly for industrial gas that was used for 


War purposes 

I know that in the Consumers Powet 
sold amounts of in 
industries that 
ing war produces, which meant that there 


Company we large 


dustrial gas to were mak 
was just that much more gas being taken 
out of the field. There 
the Federal 

new 


storage 

on by 
building 
was not available to build new 


were 


restrictions—put Gov 
ernment—as to 
Steel 


lines. 


extensions 
pipe 
So, at the 


the found 


companies 


end of war, we 
found—themselves 


with depleted gas fields, or partly depleted 


many of the 


} 


gas fields, fields that were depleted more 
than they would have been depleted in 
normal times 


The pipeline companies, during the war 
being unable to enlarge their systems be 
cause of war restrictions found themselves 


And | 


since 


faced with an inadequate capacity 


think it is a well-known fact that 


American Gas Journal 


there has been a steel 
shortage, and it is next to impossible at the 
add to the 


make the 


hostilities ceased, 


present time to get steel to 


capacity of your pipelines, or 


necessary extensions 
Michigan 
run a 


the 
wants to 
pipeline from the storage areas down to a 


I know, as an example, 


Gas Storage Company 


point south and east of Chelsea (Michi- 
gan), a distance of about 150 miles. We 
would like to put in a 24-inch pipeline 
there. We can’t get that pipe until 1949 
That is the earliest we have been promised 
delivery 

So that is the situation that you find 
yourself in—that all your gas companies 
find themselves in, and particularly the 


pipeline companies find themselves in that 

position 
Now, there 

I don’t believe the people have given 


is another important factor 
that 


enough thought about, and that is the fact 


hat we find ourselves faced today with 
10 and 1l-cent oil per gallon. 

Ouestion: Fuel oil, you mean? 

Inswer: Fuel oil for heating houses 
We hear of the price of coal going up 


Che price of coal goes up a dollar, a dollar 


and a half a ton That is true at the 
present time 
Many of the find 


selves in a position where they are selling 


gas them 


companies 


gas that is non-competitive with coal, non 


competitive with oil, and selling in a com 


petitive market, and it might be said it 
is being sold too cheap under the present 
onditions 

So naturally everybody wants natural 
gas, and everybody is going to cry for 
natural gas. And even this winter you 
will find people are going to say, “1l-cent 
il”’—they are going to light the oven in 
their stoves, they will burn the gas that 
would be at a more favorable price than 
the 1l-cent oil 

Now, those are some of the conditions 
that bring about the shortage of natural 
gas all over the country, not alone in 


Michigan 


Gas Technology Short Course 


Definite planning for the Third Annual 
Short Course in Gas Technology to be held 
at Texas A & I College next spring will 


begin with a Kingsville in 
November of the administrative committee. 


Meeting with Dr 


meeting at 


Dotterweich, who is 
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director of engineering at A & I, will be 
Robert M. Hutchison, of the Houston 
Natural Gas Corporation, Houston; George 
E. May, of New Orleans Public Service, 
Inc., New Orleans; W. C. McGee, of the 
Tennessee Gas and Transmission Company, 
Houseton; C. A. McKinney, of the United 
Gas Corporation, Houston; and Robert R. 
Suttle, managing director of the Southern 
Association, Dallas. The association 
sponsors the short course. 


Gas 


for the week of 
will tabu- 
mailed to 
those attending last year’s meeting in re- 
gard to subject matter to be discussed. 


The course has been set 
May 31. Committee 
late results of 


members 
questionnaires 


M. F. Murphy Elected V.P. 
Public Service of No. Illinois 


Morgan F. 


Murphy, assistant to presi- 


dent Britton I. Budd of the Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois, has been 
elected a vice-president of the utility. 

\ native Chicagoan and an alumnus 


of De La Salle Institute and Northwestern 
Murphy his utility 
22 years ago when he started work 
as a stenographer 


University, began 


career 


He became secretary to the president of 
Public 1935 
assistant to the president 


Service in and was named 


four years 


ago 


Cooper-Bessemer Elevate 
Gehres and Boyer 


their outstanding 
record in the development of revolutionary 
improvements of its 


In recognition of 


recent 
years, The Cooper Bessemer Corporation 
of Mount Vernon, Ohio, and Grove City, 


products in 


Pa., announced the elevation of H. A 
Gehres and Ralph L. Boyer 

Mr. Gehres has been named Executive 
Vice President by the Cooper-Bessemer 


Board of Directors and Mr. Boyer'’s new 
title is Vice President and Chief Engineer. 

Within the last years, the com- 
pany’s engineering division, under the di- 
rection of these two men, has come for- 
ward with a nlmber of major developments 
in the engine and compressor-building field. 

Mr. Gehres began his service with the 
company in 1910 when it was known as 
the C. & G. Cooper Company. Mr. Boyer 
joined Cooper-Bessemer in 1926 as Diesel 
engineer 


three 











MECHANICAL CHIMNEY 





THE REPUBLIC SHURE-VENT system 


"... the chimney in a carton" 


ANSWERS YOUR REQUEST for a positive and safe, automatically 
controlled venting system. It has been designed to easily handle the 
"special" jobs you must otherwise turn away. 


The quiet, powerful Mechanical Chimney, together with the ex- 
tremely sensitive Safety Control (which works on either pressure or 
vacuum) forms the “dependable” venting system you have long 
waited for. 


When you need a CHIMNEY, remember the REPUBLIC SHURE-VENT 


additional information available upon request 


AUTOGAS Company 2155 W. Fullerton Ave., Chicago 47, Il. 








SHURE-VENT CONTROL 
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E. L. Hall to Direct A.G.A. 


Testing Laboratories 


Edwin L. Hall, Coordinator of Gas 
duction Research and Secretary 
General Research and Planning Com: 
of the American Gas Association has 
appointed Director of the America 
Association Testing Laboratories at ( 


according to a joint announcement 
by H. Carl Wolf, Ma 
A.G.A., and 


the Laboratories 


recently 
Director, 
Chairman ot 


Manager, Southern Counties Gas ( 
Los Angeles, Calif. Mr. Hall 

ceed R. M. Conner who is resigning 
duty as Director 


will 


active because 





R. M. Conner 


Arthur F. Brid 
Mar < 
Committee and Vice-President and Gene 


Association in May, 1945, as Coordi 


land and Los Angeles as of November 





(was 


health. Mr. Conner will be retained in tl 
capacity of Laboratories Consultan 
Mr. Hall joined the America 





General 
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Gas Production Research 


S mercial Cooking Equipment. He was for- 
1947, he 


merly with the Philadelphia Gas Works 
Company as a Sales Department Engineer. 


In August, 
was appointed Secretary of the 
Research and Planning Committee 
nder the new and enlarged program now 


eing launched by the gas industry. The 
new research program calls for the ex- 
enditure of $1,800,000 for general, tech- 
1 and domestic gas research over the 
next three vears 
The A.G.A Laboratories Managing 
Committee accepted Mr. Conner’s resigna- 
tior with extreme regret, Mr. Wolf and 
Mr. Bridge stated Mr. Conner was in- 
strumental in the founding of the Testing 
Laboratories in 1925 Previously he 
irected the research work of the Portland 





Gas Light and Coke Company, Portland, 
Oregon, and in 1924 he was awarded a 
Gold Medal by the Pacific Coast Gas Asso- 

ation for his achievements in the field of 


gas appliance testing 
des. With the establishment of the Testing 
aboratories, the gas industry became the 


gas researcl and 





self-regulated industry setting up 
> : ae ad F. B. McMullin 
ndards and requirements tor _ satety, 
lurability 1 dependability for the 
irability an ependability tor the pro , . ‘ , 
aun dt Gk ae fey Mr. McMullin served five and a half 
ection « uurchasers of gas appliances 
a In 1941 Direct ; years in the Army as a Major and Lieut 
equipme! l as ctor ¢ : : - . 
as ; . Colonel in World War II, his final assign- 
Laboratories, he was awarded the ) : . 
Walton Clarl Medal - 4 Frankl; ment being Battalion Commander of the 
Walt ark dx { . “rz . : : a 
hig : ae — ” — 99th FA Battalion of the First Cavalry 
nstitute es . 9 
ee , ; r oe Division. He is still active in Military 
1 onner has been 1 only irector + . . ~~ 
i tablist , [ the T ) ; \ffairs as Lieut. Colonel, Operations Offi- 
Since rie estabdlishmen O 1e esting e > " 
aie Br moe cer of the 28th Division Artillery of the 
aboratories ne wenty-two year . a . 4 
; swe ends tl sa, : “ ~ Pennsylvania National Guard. He gradu- 
as served, more thé urty-one : : 
eal Pexse e nig tee i. ie ated from the William Penn Charter 
Sal erformanc sts have e -on- : - . - 
wink he +] "Lal ; +e" Cle non School of Philadelphia in 1927, received 
ec \ 1e saboratories a -Vele . - " : 
7 ae Tis Eahoretedt ens oo his B.A. in Economies from Cornell in 
7 : ngeies ne La oratories estab- 1931 and his E.E. from the same Uni- 
shed a record of excellent performance eae? 2 
; , versity in 1932. 
uring the war and Mr. Conner was pre- . 
sented ith Certificate of Jecoenition “I 2 ‘ 
ented with a Certificate of Recognitior A. F. H. Scott with Burkay Co. 
The American Standards Association be ‘ ' a : : 
f the Laboratories contributions in the The Burkay Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
. . -@ i > > ] - 
development of war standards. announces the appointment of Allison F. 


H. Scott as Vice President in Charge of 
Sales of their Heating Products Division. 
Mr. Scott’s early association in the heat- 
ing business has been with the American 
Radiator Company, New York, and 
Hoffman Specialty Company, Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 


MeMullin Becomes Asst. Gen. Mgr. 
Of Gas Consumers Association 
Frank B. McMullin has joined Gas Con- 

Association as Assistant General 

Manager. He is a member of the AGA’s 


summers 


Committee on the Costs of Competitive Mr. Scott is bringing a broad experience 
Services, serving as chairman of the sub- in heating to augment Burkay’s line of 
( mittee on Comparative Tests of Com- gas designed equipment. 





For purifying Manufactured Gas. How many tons do you 
need for quick delivery? 


| have presently 2000 tons ready for immediate shipment. 
Write at once 
William Vennes, Grand'Mere, P.9., Canada 


IRON 
OXIDE 








THE GOODMAN STOPPER 

Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 
lation. When locked in place it holds. 
Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Ad- 
justed in 30 seconds. 

Ask for circulars on this and other dis 
tribution equipment. 

Nearly a half century of service to the 

Gas Industry. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 








The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 
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Ruud Manufacturing Co. 
Holds Sales Conference 


The first sales conference of 


Manufacturing Company, Pitts 


post-war 
the Ruud 

burgh, Pa., makers of gas water heaters 
was held in Kalamazoo October 2, 3, and 4 
Coincident with the sales conference was 


the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 


of the incorporation of the company and 
the dedication of the new Plant No. 2 in 
which Ruud’s new post-war Monel tank 


is mace 
Nearly a 


attended the meeting which was de 


hundred zone and district man 
agers 
study of new manufacturing 
new 1948 products, sales and ad 
Speakers included R. H. Lewis, 
president, Halvard Lintvedt, manager of 
the Kalamazoo plants, G. M. Rohde, Jr., 
New York state zone manager, John M 
Lyle, chief engineer, H. B. Kivlan, field 
service manager, Frank A. McFerran, gen 
manager, and M. M. Scott, vice 


voted to 
methods, 
vertising 


eral sales 
president 


Suburban Propane Gas Corp. 
Appoints J. N. Good Dist. Mgr. 


Joseph N. Good of the Suburban Pro 
pane Gas Corporation, Whippany, N. J., 
has been promoted from Assistant to Man 
ager of District to District Manager for 
the Bound Brook area This 
nounced recently by Mark Anton, president 
of the corporation 

Mr. Good, a graduate of Carnegie Insti 


Was an 


tute of Technology in mechanical engi 
neering, has been associated with the lique 
fied petroleum gas industry almost since 
its inception. having been affiliated with 
the Phillips Petroleum Company at May 
wood, Indiana, in 1931 and later at Hud 
son, Ohi 

He successively seryed as district man 


ager in Derby and at Niantic, Connecticut, 


before transfer to the general offices at 
Whippany 
Suburbar 


sumed 


Propane Gas Corporation as 
nine-state propane gas marketing 
Phillips Petroleum Company when 
rporated in 1945 


area of 
it was inc¢ 


New “Heat for Metals” Booklet 
A booklet entitled, “Heat for Metals,” 


has just been published by Surface Com- 
bustion Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, which 
company’s broad 
activities in metallurgical research, and the 
designing and manufacturing of 
equipment for the metal 
working industries. 

The booklet consists of thirty-two pages, 
attractively printed in red and black. Sub- 
jects include the latest developments in 
heating equipment for steel mills, the his 
tory of the development of gas chemistry 
and heat treatment; prepared gas atmos 
pheres and heating equipment applications 
to processing such as gas carburizing, car 
bon restoration, atmosphere hardening, gas 
normalizing and annealing, gas cyaniding, 


is descriptive of the 


heating 
producing and 


gas quenching, gas malleableizing, and at- 
mosphere heating for forging. In addition, 
standard industrial furnaces, and burner 
systems and equipment are described. 
“Heat for Metals” booklet is a ready 
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Launderall 


OMAT 


Window display 








used by the Birmingham Gas Company. A washer, 


dryer, and water heater are featured in this display which shows effec- 
tively the modern equipment used today in the automatic home laundry. 


reference on modern heat treating methods 
ind equipment 
available only by 


Copies are request 


Surface Combustion Corp., on 


company or professional letterhead 

Lincoln Foundation Appoints 

Editor-in-Chief for New Book 
“Design for Welding” 


Dr. E. E. Dreese, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of The James F 
Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation, an- 


nounced October Ist the 
Professor R. S. Green of the Department 
f Industrial Ohio State 
University as Editor-in-Chief of the Foun 
book “Design For Welding.” 
Welding” will be a com- 
of the latest develop- 
science of welded design in 
field of industrial operation 
on the outstanding papers 
$200,000 


apointment of 
Engineering of 


lation’s new 
“Design For 
prehensive survey 
ments in the 
every major 
It will be 


submitted in_ the 


based 
Foundation’s 


Design - For- Progress Award Progran 
which closed June 1947, the results of 
which will be announced in the near future 


forming the basis for the 
papers will be bound 

Davis Welding 
University where 
general use by 


In addition to 
book, the 
and placed in the \ F 
Ohio 


award 
Library at State 
they will be available for 
industri 


The benefits, principle 

aftercooling, and a com- 

plete description of a line of Type “PL” 

and “M” aftercoolers are fully covered in 

2-color bulletin Form 

published by  Ingersoll- 
New York 4 


pages illustrate the various I-R 


Aftercoolers. 
and application ot 


a new 16 
3014B 
Rand, 11 Broadway, 
Several 


page, 


recentl\ 


aftercoolers with cross-sectional views and 


desc ription of their operation (One spread 


s devoted to a typical compressor plant 
set-up, showing a photograph of a complete 
layout, including compressors, intake filter, 
aftercooler, headers and 
4 selection table for choos- 


piping, receivers, 
ontrol panel. 
ing the proper size aftercooler for specific 
compressor output is also included in this 
bulletin 

This practical presentation should be of 


use to anyone operating or installing air 


Additional in- 
formation obtained by writing 
Ingersoll-Rand, 11 Broadway, New York 
4, N. Y., or any of its branch offices Ask 
for Form 3014-B 


or gas Compressor units 


may be 


A CORRECTION 
1947 


now 


In the edition of American Gas 
Handbook, 
following notation should be made on pages 
174 and 175. The caption beside Figure 1 


applies to 4 Both 


in our reader’s hands, the 


Figure 2 on page 175 


charts refer to :nsulating firebrick 





Prompt Shipment of 
NORWALK GAS CONTROLS 
from 
12 Factory Branches 


ee 


® SAN FRANCISCO © PITTSBURGH 
e LOS ANGELES © WASHINGTON 
@ MINNEAPOLIS ©® PHILADELPHIA 
e CHICAGO © NEW YORK 

@ DETROIT © ALBANY 

e® CLEVELAND © BOSTON 


Service Shops in Other Cities 
% Factory at South Norwalk, Conn. 








NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 


South Norwalk, Conn. 


VALVES © REGULATORS © GOVERNORS 
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A. E. Wastie Joins Staff of 
Pacific Gas Corporation 


The Pacific Gas Corporation, specialists The new 


in liquefied petroleum gas, announce the gas-fi 
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ALFRED I. PHILLIPS 
Alfred I. Phillips, consulting gas engi- 
neer, New York, died suddenly October 
6th. Mr. Phillips graduated from Massa- 
Boston, 


New Bryant “Consolaire” 
Has Important Features 


Bryant Consolaire, a unique 
red radiant front circulating heater, : Sy 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 


appointment of Arthur E. Wastie to its made a spectacular premier public appear- 

apf . o ae » : Mass., in 1910, and immediately went with 

sales engineering staff as assistant to H ance recently when it arrived via American De : fo ; 
— . , , , . a the United Gas Improvement, Phila., Pa., 

W. Townsend, vice-president and Francis \irlines Flagship at the Nashville, Tennes- “oan anes 

> - of until 1917. In 1918 he was appointed As- 

E. Drake, chief engineer. see, airport ae ak a a ; 

ae ge a . ; c sociate Gas Engineer o ie Bureau o 

Mr. Wastie joins PGC after four years Bearing the Serial Number 1, the 25,000 Geamdiaciia as D. ( 
. + i ; : . Standards, Washington, D. C. 

with Phillips Petroleum Co., where he btu. model Consolaire was flown from ‘ 

served as sales engineer and district man Bryant Heater’s Tyler, Texas, plant to 

ager in charge of industrial and utility it Nashville to arrive in time for its featured 

stallations, contracts and fuel supply. His public introduction in full-page color ad- 

new duties will deal with LP-Gas appli-  vertising in Nashville newspapers. 

cation, sales and engineering for industrial The new circulator offers a new design 


and gas utility companies. 
Earlier, Mr. Wastie spent ten years wit 


the Brooklyn Union Gas Company He air and overcomes cold floor conditions 
holds the degree of Mechanical Engineer lhe three smaller sizes may be installed 
ing (Villanova ’32) and is a registered nvented, and all models are available for 
professional engineer in Massachusetts yperation on natural, manufactured, LP 


Clark Bros. N. Y. Office Changes N 


Clark Bros. Co., Inc., of Olean, N. ¥ tin 
announce several organization changes i 
their New York City office at 122 E. 42nd areas 
Street. can | 

T. F. Hudgins, formerly Export Mar are 
ager, has resigned to enter business for Ee 
himself in Dallas. 

R. R. McCartney, while still retaining P 
his post as Clark’s New York Distri 
Manager, assumes Mr. Hudgin’s duties 
as Export Manager. Irving H 

Robert Spears, for the past ten years a t N 
member of Clark Bros., Olean organiza Del 


tion, has been assigned to Technical Serv 


Stacey Manufacturing Co. 


its enameled steel radiant 
peration assures complete circulation of 


tral heating 
e complete heat source for homes in 


be installed singly or with two or more 


Appoints Research Chemist 


front. Its 


ixed gas 


t only an excellent auxiliary unit to 
systems in cold climates, 
msolaire is designed to be used as 


where the weather is less severe. It 


arranged throughout the house to 


tute the complete gas heating system 


ittsburgh Consolidated Coal 





Welinsky, Ph.D., originally 
ew York and recently of Wilmington, 
has been 


Alfred |. Phillips 


appointed research chemist 


he Research and Development Division In 1921 he went with the American Gas 
ice in the New York office Pit 


Association as Service 


started consulting practice in New 


tsburgh Consolidated Coal Co., and Engineer He 
ned to general research for the divi- York 
Dr. Welinsky is 35 vears old and in 1923, which continued up to the time 


Honors Two Executives received his doctor's degree (in physical of his death. From 1934 to 1944 he was 
nistry) at New York University in Consulting Editor of the AMeErRicAN Gas 
Edw. J. Baechle, Execuitve Vice-Pres- 1938 JOURNAL. 
dent, and Frank O. Pandorf, Vice-Presi lack F. Chapin, formerly of Reading, Mr. Phillips was active in AGA work 
dent in Charge of Engineering « Phe Mass., has been appointed chemical engi- and served on a number of committees. 
Stacey Manufacturing Compan wert neer and assigned to operational work on He specialized in gas company rates. 
guests of honor at a surprise dinner give coal gasification pilot plant. Mr 
by A. A. Ranshaw, President of the Con Chapin, 31, was educated at Massachusetts J. E. ROBB 
pany, on October 14, 1947, in celebratior Institute of Technology, where he received Joseph E. Robb, 51, associated with the 
of their many years of service Mr aster’s degree in chemical engineering Minneapolis- Honeywell Regulator Company 
Baechle having completed forty years and William E. Lough, formerly of Morgan- for 21 years, died in Kansas City, Mo., 
Mr. Pandorf thirty-five years with th W. Va., has been appointed chem- September 28 
Company. al engineer and will be employed on the Mr. Robb was widely known in the gas 
Mr. Ranshaw, on behalf of the Board al gasification pilot plant. Mr. Lough heating industry, and served as Honey 
of Directors of the Company, presented a recent graduate of West Virginia  well’s special home office representative in 
them with watches, suitably engraved ! [ versity, where he received a degree that field for the western states. le was 


memorating the occasion, 


he mical engineering 


born in Chicago. 








The mark of 
unerring dependability 
in purification 


-15 26th Ave 


New York 


Ww 


Long Island City 2, 











GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS CO., INC. 





“JOURNAL” GAS FLOW COMPUTERS 


High Pressure Low Pressure 


RANGE: RANGE: 
Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour— Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour— 
100-10,000 M 10 to 500 M 
Diameter of Pipe—Inches %- Pipe Diameter—%” to 48” 
30 (including standard and ac- 


Difference in Absolute Pres- 
sure—Lbs. per sq. in., 1-500 
’ Sum of Absolute Pressures— 
Lbs. per sq. in., 2000-20 
Specific Gravity—1.5-.35 
Length of Pipe—Feet 100-5000 
Length of Pipe—Miles 1-250 


tual weight up to 4”) 
Pressure Loss—Inches .01-10 


Length of Pipe—Feet 30- 
30,000 


Specific Gravity—1.5-.35 
Constants—1400-1000 





Made of durable celluloid, encased in a convenient leatherette 
cover with complete instructions. Actual size 6% x 7% 


American Gas Journal 
53 Park Place, New York 17 


Each 
$400 Postpaid 
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WANTED 
Service Mgr. Wanted 
WANTED Service Manager 
enced in handling installation and 
work and personnel—accept full responsi 
bility of department and its efficient op 
eration. Our personnel have been in 
formed of this advertisement. Write Box 
174, c/o American Gas Journal, Inc., 53 
Park Place, New York City 7, 


perience and other details. 


Gas Maker Wanted 
Man for making carburetted water gas 
Immediate work in small gas plant in the 
East. Address Box 176, c/o AMERICAN 
Gas JourNAL, 53 Park Place, New York 
City 7. 


experi 


service 


giving ex 


Position Wanted 
Engineer, M.S. degree, 45, married, 
experience in distribution, sale of appli 
ances, installation and work, also 
managerial and commercial. First 
Seeks position 


long 


service 
class 


references promising 


Write Box 178, c/o American Gas Jour 
nal, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York City 7 

Industrial Air Compressors. Bull 
tin E-219 of Davey Compressor Co 
Kent, Ohio, contains mechanical data 
and specifications on complete Davey 
departmental units of 60-105-160-210 
and 315 c.f.m. capacities. It also lists 
bare compressors suitable for installa- 


tion with customers’ motors or as re- 


placement machines. 


Equipment Wanted for 
Meter Repair Shop 


Wanted for early delivery, Two Meter 


Provers, Water Testing Machine, Test- 


ing Gauges, and miscellaneous equipment 


Used material acceptable \ddress Box 
175, c/o American Gas Journal, 53 Park 
Place, New York 7, N. Y 


FOR SALE 


Gas Heating Contracting concern for sale 
Metropolitan N. Y. Area Address re- 
Box 177, c/o AMERICAN Gas JouR 


NAL, 53 Park Place, New York City 7 


plies 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, Et. RE 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, of American. Gas Journal, 
published monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for 
November, 1947 


State of New York 


County of New York | = 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
S. G. Krake, who, having been duly sworn a 


rding to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Managing Editor of the American Gas Journal 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec 
tion 41 Postal Laws and Regulations. 

That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man 
ager are: Publisher, American Gas Journal, Inc., 
53 Park Place, New York City; Managing Edi 
tor, S. G. Krake Park Place, New York 


City; Business Manager, H. T. 
Place, New York ( ity 

2, That the owner is: (If owned by a corpo- 
ration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of f 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given, 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as we 


Matthew, 53 Park 


stock. 


as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) S. G. Krake, 53 Park Place, New York 
City 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 


umount of bonds, mort- 
there are 


per cent or more of total 
gages, or other securities are (If 
none, so state.) None 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners. stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also 
n cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom said 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing afhant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
ind securities in a capacity other than that of a 
sna fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him 
5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers during the six months preceding the date 
shown above is (This information is re- 
ired from daily publications only.) 
KRAKE, 
Managing Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
lay of September, 1947 


MARY E. KELLEHER. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1948.) 


} 


sc 


( Seal.) 
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(Continued from page 37 
similar objective. The appliances we 
sell today will determine to a great 
extent the public acceptance of our 
product in the highly competitive era 
ahead. 

The gas utility operator recognizes 
in the manufacturer of appliances 
and equipment his strongest ally. 
Without him we could not at all 
times meet our solemn obligation to 
“render safe and adequate service at 
the lowest possible rates.’ This ideal 
of service has sparked the efforts of 
our manufacturers and in this com 
mon objective we find the key to our 
units. It is a challenge to all of us 
to maintain this understanding rela 
tionship which has been built up over 
the years and is the envy of other 
industries. 

Our convention’s guest of honor, 
R. W. Gallagher, speaking two years 
ago at our annual meeting, said: 


“Essentials of leadership are aware- 
ness of the deep aspirations of people 
and ability to provide constructive sug- 
gestions as to how those aspirations may 
be fealized. Leadership will not be 
granted to those who are content sim- 
ply to point out the difficulties and 
flaws in the proposals of others. If to- 
day’s managers of private enterprise are 
to justify their positions, they must con- 
ceive their duties in broader terms than 
simply in the production of goods. 
They must have a sense of public re- 
sponsibility; must see their function in 
society from a modern viewpoint, and 
must assume active roles. 

“It is not enough merely to adapt 
ourselves to changed conditions. We 
ourselves must help change conditions; 
we ourselves must find and show the 
way.” 


Engineering 

We all recognize the supreme im 
portance of engendering good will 
among our employees, customers and 
security holders. This, however, does 
not dispose of all our obligations. 
There is a larger and much more 
important responsibility, namely, the 
continuance of the industrial system 
under which this nation has pros 
pered and with which all of us to 
gether must stand or fall. 

Like other national industrial un 
dertakings, if we do not deal wisely 
with our problems while they are 
ours to deal with, we may drift on 
until certain forces compel a solu- 
tion in ways which may spell disaster 
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In other words, if our indus- 
try fails to keep pace with national 
thinking and changing public policy 
there should be little criticism if 
others seize the initiative which we 
fail to assume. 


for us. 


It is crystal clear, therefore, that 
we cannot sidestep the responsibili- 
ties that free competitive enterprise 
has entrusted to us. If we exercise 
proper leadership there will be little 
temptation for others who support 
conflicting philosophies to take the 
helm and control our destinies. We 
must solve our problems with our 
own accept the in- 
é vitable consequences, 


resources or 


Community Responsibility 


This leads me to another responsi- 
bility long recognized and accepted 
by enlightened utility management 
that of community responsibility. 
Our industry, while national in scope 
and international in influence, is en- 
tirely local in character and is de- 
pendent upon local support and pros- 
perity to thrive. In this respect every 
company is like the butcher, the 
baker and the candlestick maker. 

The utility company is interested 
in seeing that the community is pros- 
perous, well governed and well 
served, for the company’s prosperity 
and growth are intimately bound up 
with that of the community. It is 
obligated to aid and support those 
civic and community undertakings 
which have for their purpose im- 
provements in social conditions and 
living standards, and in industrial 
and business development. 

No discussion of our responsibili- 
ties in a changing world would be 
complete without consideration of 
that great body of loyal employees 
which constitutes one of our greatest 
assets. While generally speaking we 
have enjoyed good labor relations, 
no industry’s personnel could be in- 
sulated against the unrest which is 
stirring the great mass of workers 
today. It is only natural in a period 
of rising prices, economic dislocation 
and shifting social philosophies that 
our employees should be concerned 
about their position. 

Managetent’s responsibility to its 
employees consists in treating them 
as partners in the business, seeing 
that they are well paid, have good 
working conditions, are taken care 
of in sickness and old age, and have 


steady employment. Unless a com- 
pany enjoys good employee relations, 
unless the employees are happy and 
content, the company’s operations 
and public relations will suffer, costs 
will increase and service be impaired. 

It is obvious, therefore, that skill 
in the basic arts of human coopera- 
tion will pay rich dividends. In the 
words of Prof. Schell of M. I. : & 
“The surest sign of managerial pro- 
ficiency in the days ahead will be the 
degree to which the good will of all 
parties at interest is safeguarded and 
increased.” 

By this I do not mean to infer 
that the labor-management relation- 
ship is a one-way street. There are 
obligations and_ responsibilities om 
both sides and employees will do 
well to recognize that their prosper- 
ity is inextricably bound up with the 
soundness and progress of the com- 
panies for which they work. 

The factors I have cited serve to 
direct our thinking to some of the 
responsibilities of management in 
dealing with the forces of the post- 
war world. There are many other 
responsibilities which time has not 
permitted me to mention but which 
you know as well as I do. What we 
must bear in mind, however, is the 
fact that American business won its 
position of leadership by its willing- 
ness to push out into uncharted ter- 
ritory, to measure with skilled judg- 
ment the risks connected with such 
enterprise, and to move ahead with 
daring and vigor. That was and is 
the pathway to human achievement. 

Summing up our position today, it 
is obvious that we are in a transitory 
period of economic unbalance. Sup- 
ply is not yet balanced against de- 
mand. Revenues are not balanced 
against costs. Yet, just as surely as 
there are definite, discernible reasons 
for this situation, there are means 
with which to bring about the bal- 
ance so necessary to progress. 

The basic elements of our country 
are stronger than ever before. Those 
of the gas industry are stronger than 
ever before. The opportunities 
ahead are greater than ever before. 
All that is needed is for every indi- 
vidual to put forth his best effort 
in solving the problems immediately 
ahead and for management to as- 
sume the full responsibilities of lead- 
ership. Acceptance of those respon- 
sibilities is the essence and core of 
our American system. 





